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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


There being no other Textbook, on Indian Logic which 
Jits student*, The Elements of Jndtart Logic, which was 
rimarily written and printed for the students of the Benares 
, indu University who had to read Indian Logic along with 
ic Western, has become popular wherever study of Indian 
ogic has been introduced. It has been prescribed as a Text* 
ook by the Benares Hindu University, Nagpur University, 
augar University and the Board of High School and Inter* 
mediate Education, United Provinces It is recommended by 
ie teachers of Indian Philosophy to their students all over 
idia It is also appreciated in those foreign Universities 
here Indian Philosophy has been introduced A Chinese 
ranslation of it was published some years ago. The author 
ever expected that this little work would be so much appro* 
lated 

The book being very much in demand, a third edition 
ad to be brought out Unfortunately the author had no tune 
> make the contemplated improvements or to remove some 
efects of the previous edition in this before the book was 
anded to the Press for printing Hence this edition is merely 
reprint of the previous one 

The author is thankful to all those readers of the book 
eho have from time to time written to him about the merits 
f the work and to those who have recommended it to be 
uescnbed as a Textbook on Indian Logic 
ienares Hindu University, B L. ATREYA 

anuary 25, 1948 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITION 
In these pages an attempt is made to introduce the 
lemenlary concepts of Indian Logic to the beginner, who may 
mb or who may be required to supplement bis knowledge 
f the Western Logic The treatment has been kept simple, 



clear and free from hair-splitting controvertial discussions, so 
as to suit the beginner. The author has avoided the temptation 
of making the book more exhaustive and complete, lest Jt 
should become too comprehensive for those for whom it is 
intended. To create a liking for and a habit of referring to 
the original texts of Indian Philosophy — which are absolutely 
essential for a thorough knowledge of it — the necessary 
portions of Tarkasngraha (Manual of Logic) have been 
reproduced here and have been translated in easy and simple 
Hindi and English To facilitate the reading of the text and 
translations, they have been arranged under appropriate head- 
ings and sub-headings, so that the reader may find out quite 
easily the topics and contents of the text. The English exposi- 
tion, which forms the mam portion of the book, has also been 
carefully arranged under sections within chapters. All the 
Sanskrit terms have been printed in italics with their English 
equivalents by their side So far as it could be possible the 
important letters of the Sanskrit Alphabets have been transli- 
terated An exhaustive Index of all the terms and concepts 
of the entire book (including the Sanskrit Text and its Trans- 
lations) has been given at the end. 

This edition of the book is a development of my lecture- 
notes on Indian Logic, which were printed rather in a hurry 
under the name “Elements of Indian Logic” for the use of 
mj students in 1926 Unfortunately that edition contained 
a number of printing mistakes, and so the book was restricted 
to circulation amongst the local students only In this edition 
all the obvious defects of the first have been removed, and 
almost all the chapters have been completely revised. A few 
necessary chapters and sections have also been added 

I am obliged to my pupil and friend, Mr. Narayan Vishnu 
Joshi, M. A , fox his assistance in correcting the proofs. 
Benares Hindu University, B. L. ATREYA, 

November 6, 1934. MA, DLlTT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Logic has rarel) been studied in India as an independent 
subject as it has been in the Western countries The problems 
dealt with in Indian Logic are rather psychological, epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical than purely logical The \ery nature 
of these problems is such that opinions with regard to them 
will widely differ, and it has been «o in India as ehewhere 
Many schools of thought have an«en in the past with their 
own distinctive views with regard to the solution of these 
problems The»e views were always determined by the general 
philosophical points of view of the various «chools of thought 
The mo«t important of these «chools of Indian thought are the 
Ayaya founded by Gautama the I ailestha by Kanada, the 
Sinkhya by Kapila, the Yoga by Patanjah, the f Umamsa by 
Jcimim, the I cdjnta by Badanyana, the Ilauddha by Buddha, 
the Jaina by Mahuvira and the Lokjyala or Charuaka by 
Brihaspati Fach of these schools has its own point of view 
in logic determined by its general philosophical outlook 

A complete and thorough «tudy of Indian Logic requires, 
therefore, knowledge of the philosophy of these schools But 
the Nyaya school of thought being primarily and particularly 
concerned with logical problem* here an attempt is made to 
introduce to the beginner the elementary concepts of the logical 
doctrine* of this school Here and there a comparative refer- 
ence will lie made to the di'tinctive po«itions of other schoola 
ai*o, so that the student may not take the Nyjya view* as the 
only and the final on the *ubjcct dealt with 



To introduce the NySya logic to a beginner, it has been 
• practice since long to teach him Tarkasangraha in the begin- 
ning. It is an elementary textbook on the combined doctnnee 
«{ NySya and Vaisesika It was composed by Annambhatta in 
the Seventeenth century A.D. Since its inception, it has been 
very popular. The author has also offered a commentary on 
bis own text, which goes by the name Tattvodipika. In this 
commentary the author elaborates and revises some of bis 
conceptions In our present book we include extracts from 
tbe text of this work dealing with Knowledge (Buddhi). 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF 
TARkASANGRAHA 
DEALING WITH KNOWLEDGE 
KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is the cognition (a quality of the soul) which 
is the cause of all our activities (social intercourse) It is of 
two kinds, Remembrances and Experience Remembrance is 
the knowledge produced from mental impressions (of the 
past experience) alone Knowledge other than remembrance is 
Experience 


EXPERIENCE 

It (Experience) is ol two kinds, valid and invalid The 
valid (expenence) is that which reveals the attributes possessed 
by the object It is called Prama, the invalid (false) one 13 
that expenence of an object which reveals attributes not pos 
sessed by the object e g , knowledge of silver in a conch shell 

KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 

Valid experience is of four kinds Percept (perceptual 
knowledge). Inference, knowledge acquired through Compari 
son and knowledge got through Verbal Testimony The in 
dispensable means (instruments) of the«e are also four, namely, 
Perception, Inference, Comparison and Language 

THE INSTRUMENT 

An Instrument is a cause which is peculiar (to die effect). 
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(SLala) and the quality is inherent in the qualified, ‘Inhe- 
rence in the inherent’ is the contact in perceiving the generic 
nature of sound, as the genus of sound 19 inherent in the sound 
which is inherent m the organ of hearing. The relation, of 
the qualification with that which is qualified’ is the contact 
in the perception of non-existence, as the non-existence of a 
jar is a qualification of a place in contact with the eye when- 
ever a place is devoid of a jar- The knowledge thus produced 
from the sixfold contact is perception. Its peculiar cause 
is the seme-organ 

INFERENCE 

Inference is the peculiar cause of Inferential knowledge. 
Inferential knowledge is the knowledge that arises from Con- 
sideration (Paramarta). Consideration is the knowledge of 
a Reason as qualified by an Invariable Concomitance, as for 
instance, the knowledge that this mountain has the smoke 
which is lTrvanably accompanied by fire is a Consideration, 
while the knowledge bom of It, that the mountain has fire, is 
inferential knowledge. The Invariable Concomitance is the 
certainty of accompaniment that wherever there is smoke there 
is fire The existence of an invariably concomitant thing on 
an object like a mountain makes it a paksa (minor term) . 
Tiro KINDS OF INFERENCE 

Inference is of two kinds. — that ‘for oneself and that 
‘for another’ OI these, the former is the source of one's own 
inferential knowledge. Eg. When a man having himself 
formed by repealed observation the generalisation that where 
there is smoke there is fire, as in a lutchen, happens to go to 
a mountain, and seeing smoke on the mountain, and su«pect- 
jng fire thereon, remetnlwrs the generalisation, wherever there 
it smoke there is fire- Then the knowledge is produced that 
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the mountain has smoke accompanied by fire This is called 
Consideration Thence arises the inference, namely, the 
knowledge that the mountain has fire This t» ‘the inference 
for oneself' When, however, after having inferred fire fiom 
smoke oneself, one employs a five membered syllogism to 
convince another person, is an ‘inference for another’ Eg, 
The mountain has fire, because it has smoke, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, such is the case here, 
hence there is fire here’ By ibis means even another man 
comes to know the existence of fire from a sign thus inter- 
preted 

THE FIVE MEMBERS OF INFERENCE 

The five members are — Proposition, Reason, Example, 
Application and Conclusion ‘The mountain has fire’, — this 
is a Proposition ‘Because it has smoke’ — this is the Reason 
‘Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen’, — 
this is an Example ‘Here it is like this’, — tins i« Application 
Therefore it is so’, — this is the Conclusion 
CONSIDERATION 

Consideration of the sign (smoke in the example) is 
alone the cause of both kinds of inference, namely, that for 
oneself and that lor another Hence consideration is (really) 
the inference 

The Sign (the mark of the presence of the inferred object) 
is of three kind* 1 the Positive negative, 2, the Purely Posi 
live, and 3 the Purely Negative That which pervades (the 
thing to be proved) both positively and negatively is positive- 
negative, as for example, the presence of smoke when fire is 
to be proved to be existing in some place ‘Where there is 
smoke, there is fire as in a kitchen’ is a positive concomit 
ance ‘Where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as in a lake* 
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is a negative concomitance. A purely positive sign is that 
which is connected with a positive concomitance only, c -&> 
‘a pot is nameable because it is knowable like a cloth ’ Here 
there is no negative concomitance of nameability and hi towa ' 
bility possible, as all things are knowable and nameable A 
purely negative sign is that which is connected with a ne^ a * ivc 
concomitance onl>, e g., ‘earth differs from other elei 11 ™ 13 
because u has smell, that which does not so differ h^ 3 E ° 
smell, as water; this is not like it, and hence it is not so ’ Here 
there is no positive instance (of any thing) that has smell 
but differs from others, because earth (which is the only 
element having smell) is the subject of the inference. 

THE SUBJECT (MINOR TERM) 

A subject (minor term) is that where the thing to be 
proved (major term) is suspected, as ‘the mountain’ (iO the 
example) when the presence of smoke is the sign (the middle 
term) 

THE SIMILAR INSTANCE 

A similar instance is that where the thing to be proved 
is already ascertained to be present, as a ‘kitchen’ lU the 
example. 

THE CONTRARY INSTANCE 

A contrary instance is that where the absence of the 
thing to be proved is already ascertained, as ‘a lake' ill the 

FALLACIOUS REASONS 

There are five Fallacious Reasons, namely, 1. the Disc**' 
pant, 2 the Contradictory, 3. the Counter-balanced, 4 the 
Unproved, and 5. The Absurd. 
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THE UNPROVED REASON 

The unproved reason is of three hinds, namely, 1 on* 
having a non-existent subject, 2 one that is non-existent itself 
and 3. one resting on an unestabbshed concomitance. An 
example of the unproved reason having a non-existent subject 
is: ‘A sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, like a lotus 
in a lake’ Here the ‘sky-lotus’ is the subject but it has no 
existence at alL An example of a non-existent reason is this 
‘sound is a quality because tt is visible ’ Sound is not at all 
visible; it is audible. An unestablished concomitance is one 
which is conditional or limited in its scope. A Condition or 
Limitation is that which pervades the thing to be proved, but 
is not pervaded b) the reason. Pervasion of the thing to be 
proved means not having its non-existence coexistent with 
itself; while non-pervasion by the reason means having its 1 
non-existence co-existing with the reason In the generalisation 
‘the mountain has smoke because it has fire,’ contact with wet 
fuel is the 'condition or limitation For instance, ‘wherever 
there is smoke there is contact with wet fuel’ ‘Wherever 
there is fire, there is no contact with wet fuel, eg, there is 
no contact of wet fuel with an iron ball’ Thus ‘wet fuel’ is 
the condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and 
it is not jiervaded by the reason. The presence of fire in 
the example is an unproved reason owing to the condition 

THE ABSURD REASON 

its negation is hotness which is cognised by the touch percep- 
tion. Hence it is absurd to prose otherwise 
it is a substance’. Here coldness is the thing to be proved, and 
A reason is absurd where the negation of the thing to he 
proved is established by another proof, eg, ‘fire is cold ** 
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COMPARISON 

Companion is the peculiar cau«e of the knowledge horn 
of similarity This kind of knowledge has for its object the 
connection of a name with the object denoted by it Know 
ledge of <umlant) is its immediate cause Remembrance of 
the direction given by a reliable person is al«o a necessary 
activity For example, A man has heard the name gavaya 
hut does not know the object called by that name He hears 
from a forester that a gavaya is *imdar to a cow, and goes 
to the forest, where he =ees an animal like a cow Then he 
comes to know that the animal is what is called garaja This 
knowledge i the knowledge born of the perception of *imi 
larity 

THE WORD 

The Word is a sentence spoken by an authont) An 
Authority is a person who «peaks the truth A Sentence ts 
a group of words (having a meaning ) A word is that which 
has tlie power of expressing meaning The power is a con 
vention made by Cod that certain words will have certain 
sense. 


CONDITIONS OF THE MEANINGFUL?* ESS OF 
A SENTENCE 

» 

Expectcncj, Compatibility and Juxtaposition are the con 
ditions of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Ex 
pectancj is the absence of (he inability of a word to convey 
the meaning of a sentence on account of the absence of *ome 
other word Compatibility is the non-contradiction of the 
•ense. Juxtapo ilion is consecutive utterance of words. A 
sentence devoid of expectancy, etc., is un authont alive For 
example, (the collection of nrconnecled) words, hor***, cow. 
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man, elephant, are not authoritative, being devoid of eipec- 
tancy; the sentence, ‘sprinkle with fire’ is unanthoritative for 

want of compatibility; Word* — -“Bring’ ‘a’ 

‘cow’, pronounced at long intervals are not authoritative owing 
to want of juxtaposition. 

THE SENTENCE 

A sentence is of two kinds. Scriptural and Secular; the 
Scriptural sentence, being uttered by God, is alwajs authori- 
tative, fehi'e a secular sentence is authoritative only when 
pronounced fay a reliable person. Other sentences are not 
authoritative. 

THE VERBAL KNOWLEDGE 

Verbal knowledge means the knowledge of the meaning 
o! a sentence; its peculiar cause is the Word (sentence of an 
authority). 

THE INVALID EXPERIENCE 

The invalid experience is of three Linds, namely, Doubt, 
Error and FaLc Assumption. DouLt is the apprehension of 
contrary attributes in one and the same object, eg, ‘Is it a 
po*t or a man?' Error is false knowledge, as the experience 
of silver in a conch-shelL False A’suitiption » the (wrong) 
deduction of the major term by the (wrong) a'sumption of 
a middle term, as ‘i! there be no fire, there would he no 
smoke’. 

REMEMBRANCE 

Remembrance is also of two kinds valid and invalid; 
the one ari*mg from valid experience is valid, that arising 
from invalid experience is invalid. 



THE ELEMENTS OF INDIAN LOGIC 
CHAPTER 1 
KNOWLEDGE (Buddhi) 

The logical portions of the Nya)a and Vaisesika systems 
of philosophy deal with Buddhi (knowledge) and its various 
forms The term Buddhi has been used in various senses in 
Indian philosophy (1) the act of knowing or understanding, 

(2) the instrument with which we know, le, intellect, and 

(3) the result or product of the knowing process ie, know 
ledge The philosophers of the NySya and Vaisesika schools 
use the word in the la*t sense It is defined in Tarkasangraha 
as “The Cognition on which all our activities (particularly 
the social intercourse) are based ’ Knowledge in fact is pre 
supposed by all our activities All cognition, however, is not 
the basis or necessary condition o£ activities Indeterminate 
perception (mrvikalpaka p ralyaha) for example, cannot be 
regarded such a cognition on which our practical life or 
social intercourse is based But we cannot deny that mdeler 
nunale perception is al«o a kind of knowledge It is admitted 
by all systems of Indian philo'dphy as a kind of knowledge 
Hence the above definition of knowledge {buddhi) is too 
narrow The author of Tarkasangraha hinwelf, therefore, 
proposed another and a more general definition of knowledge 
in his Ta'tiadipiku, namely, that “knowledge is awareness 
which is expressed in the language I know”. In fact cognition 
or awareness is a su* genens fact of our nature and hence tbe 
summum genu 3 of its own kind, and so cannot be logically 
defined It can only be felt introspect]! ejy And we all know 
what knowledge is without being able to define it, 
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The Nylya-Vaisesika thinkers regard knowledge as * 
quality of the soul (Atman) which is the real knower ( jnata). 

KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is of two kinds, namely, (1) Remembrance 
(smrili) and (2) Experience (anubhava). Remembrance is 
the knowledge based on the impressions of the past experience, 
i e , on memory traces. Experience ( anubhava) is all know- 
ledge other than remembrance. It is a name given to all 
knowledge that is newly acquired and is not merely due to 
memory 

TWO KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 
Experience is of two kinds, namely, (I) Valid (Ya- 
thirlha ) and (2) Invalid (ayatharlha) A valid experience 
(yatharlhanubhava), usually called Prama in logical literature, 
is that irt which an object is known as possessing attributes 
which it really possesses, e g , to know an animal as horse 
when M reality it is a horse is to have valid experience An 
invalid experience (ayathirthiinubhava) which is also called 
aprama or bhrama, is that in which an object is known as 
having those attributes which it does not have in reality For 
example, to know an animal as an ass, mule or cow when in 
reality it is a horse is to have ayalharthanubhava In other 
words the contents of valid knowledge corre'pond with the 
attributes of the objects of knowledge, whereas thosr of the 
invalid knowledge do not This theory of the truth of know- 
ledge is called the ‘copy theory' or ‘correspondence theory* 
in the Western philosophy 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
The divi«ion of Experience into valid (prama) and invalid 
(aprama) raises a very interring and important problem 
which has been di-cu«sed a* 1-ngth in Indian philosophy, and 
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on which opinion has widely differed The problem is How 
and when do we actually know whether 8 particular experience 
is valid or invalid 9 According to the Sankhya school of 
thought, both the truth and falsity (validity and invalidity) 
o r an experience are known intuitively , according to the Naiya 
yikas both the truth and falsity of an experience are known 
by independent evidence, and therefore, cannot be presumed 
until proved Thi9 view is called the doctrine of paratah 
pramanya (validity depending upon other grounds than merely 
the experience of knowledge) According to the Buddhists 
an experience is pnmn facte false, but may be regarded as 
true only if proved to be so by independent evidence The 
Mimamsakas and the VManti«ts regard every experience as 
such, as valid It may, however, be regarded as false when 
later on it turns out to be so, or when it i« contradicted by 
another subsequent experience This view is called the doc 
trine of svatah pramanya (self validity of knowledge) 

The mam contest he* between the doctrines of self validity 
(svatah pramanya) and derived validity (paralah pramanya) 
of knowledge, held by the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas 
respectively The Mimamsakas say that at the very moment 
when same experience arises in us, and by the same causes 
which give rise to the experience, consciousness of its being 
valid also arises It is evident from the fact that every expe« 
nence prompts us to some activity A man who happens to 
experience a snake where in reality there is only a rope, runs 
out of fear, and a man who perceives silver where there is 
only a piece of shell, tries to pick it up Sen'e of validity 
thus accompanies even those experiences which are later on 
realised to be false Moreover, it is not objects or facts as 
such that establish the validity or invalidity of knowledge, but 
the subsequent and repeated knowledge of these facts xhich 



maintains or suilates the previous knowledge. Further, ac- 
cording to the Mimamsakas, knowledge, as such, is never 
invalid; it is always valid, ^hen it »3 erroneous, it is partial 
or is determined by some unusual and extraneous interference. 
The Naiyayikas, on the other band, say that truth or falsity 
is not an attribute of knowledge as such. It does not accom- 
pany knowledge. It arises from other circumstances than 
those which give ri*e to knowledge. If our activity based on 
a particular experience is fruitful or successful, then the 
experience is regarded as valid, if it is otherwise, then the 
experience is regarded as invalid For example, the perception 
of a river in a sandy stretch of land by iUelf i- neither true 
nor false until it is tested by actually going to the place where 
it is being perceived Every experience, thus, is valid or 
invalid, not immediately when it occur*, but after its pragmatic 
verification. Moreover, if the self-validity of every experience 
is accepted, there would be no i!!u*ory knowledge But we 
all know that some of our experiences turn out to be mere 
illusions, when tested pragmatically The experience of a 
river on a sandy desert turns out to be a mirage only when 
the thirsty traveller fails to find water therein 

An impartial consideration of the problem based on 
psvcbological evidence goes, it may be pointed out here, in 
favour of the Mimjmsakas. Every experience is ipso facto 
believed to be real. It i* to tn cases of true experience, of 
experiences that turn out to be illusory later on, nnd of 
dreams Dream -experiences and illmions are believed as 
true when ih-v actually occur Doubt creeps into them only 
when ihev do not cohere and agree with other more lasting 
and more numerous experience* As loop os an experience 
is not contradicted by another experience, its validity 11 never 
que*tioned It is questioned and overthrown only because Its 
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nval has it m greater degree So, ultimately, the sense of 
validity accompanies every experience at the moment of its 
occurrence The Buddhistic view that all experience is prwio- 
jaeie false has no psychological foundation Falsity of an 
experience is not felt at the time of its occurrence It is 
realised later on when the experience is contradicted by other 
experiences 

TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE BASED ON MEMORY 
Remembrance ( smnti ) may also be valid or invalid 
The former is that which is based on the impressions of valid 
experience and the latter arises from invalid experience The 
truth or falsity of remembrance, thus, depends upon the 
truth or faKity of the experience remembered It is so be- 
cause the test of truth of all knowledge according to the Nai 
yayikas is objective correspondence 

SUB DIVISIONS OF (VALID) EXPERIENCE 
Valid experience may be divided into two mam kinds, 
namely. Direct (Pratyaha) and Indirect (Par ok la) Direct 

experience is the knowledge of an object got through the 
direct apprehension of it with one’s own fences, while Indirect 
experience is the knowledge of an object acquired through 
other means than the actual perception of it 

Direct experience is of two kinds, namely, internal or 
Introspective ( anlara) and external (laky a) The internal 
direct experience is the knowledge of the states of one’s own 
mind gamed through the mind {manru) which is the internal 
sense (untara indnya) For example, the knowledge of one’s 
own pleasure pain, anger, fear, hunger and thmt etc The 
external direct pcrccp ion is got through the agency of the 
external tense organs, namely, ears, nose, eyes, tongue and 



skin. These give ns the knowledge of sound, smell, fonn, 
taste and tactile qualities (heat, cold, roughness, smoothness) 
of objects. 

The Indirect experience is of several kinds according 
to the meant through which it is acquired. Phdo«ophers in 
India have greatly differed with regard to the number of the 
proper means through which indirect knowledge of objects is 
acquired Hence there is also difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the number of the kinds of indirect experience The 
Charwakas (Indian Materialists) totally deny the possibility 
of indirect knowledge. The only knowledge that is possible 
according to them Is the direct sense-knowledge {pratyaksa). 
The Buddhists and the Vaisesikas admit the indirect know- 
ledge through the process of inference ( anumiti ), The 
Sankhyas and the falnas admit in addition to these two 
(pratyaksa and anumiti ) a third kind of knowledge, which 
is indirect, namely, that which is got through the words of 
some rebable authority Ualda). In addition to these three 
kinds of knowledge ( pratyaksa, anumiti and tibia) the Na- 
iyayikas admit another kind of indirect knowledge, namely, 
Upamiti which we have through the recognition of similarity 
or resemblance (Upamjna) between two objects, one of which 
was not known previously. Thus according to the Nai>3yikas 
over and above the two kinds of direct experience, there ere 
three kinds ol indirect experience, viz, Anumiti (inferential), 
Shobda (acquired from the words of a trustworthy autho- 
rity) and VpamUi (which we have through the similarity ol 
the previously unknown with some already known object). 

The Mimamsakas admit a fifth source of experience (new 
knowledge), namely necessary presupposition (arthapatti) 
By it they mean an assumption of some unknown fact without 
which some known fact cannot be possible It is very much 
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similar to what the Inductive logicians of the West call hypo- 
thesis The Mimamsakss, therefore, in addition to the four 
kinds of indirect knot* ledge, admit also a fifth kind of it, name 
ly, arthjpam, which is got by means of the necessary presup- 
position (valid hypothesis) Over and above the«e five kinds of 
indirect knowledge, the Vedantists and some Mimamsakas 
admit aI«o a sixth kind, namely, the knowledge of non-exis- 
tence ol objects (onupalabdhi) We shall deal with the na 
Hire of these kinds of knowledge and the means through 
which we acquire them in details in the subsequent chapters 

It may, however, be noted here that modem Western 
logic admits onlj two sources of knowledge, via.. Perception 
and Inference Verbal testimony ^has little value, if it is not 
verifiable Upamana (Comparison) is a kind of inference, 
so is arthapatti (hypothesis) The means of knowing the 
non-existence of any object may be perception or inference, 
ar. the case may be 

According to the Jaina thinkers (See Umaswati’s Toll 
uirthJdhtgamasutra) the division of knowledge is as follows 
I The Pratya ksa (direct) knowledge is that which »s acquired 
l»j the soul cLrrcll) without the intervention of the senses or 
any other external s gene nr* If The Parohla (indirect) 
knowledge is that which is acquired through external agencies 
like the senses The Praijakta knowledge includes three 
ktnds of knowledge attained through fogte powers, namely, 
Avadhi (clairvoyance), Manahpory2yt i (telepathy) and 
Arrofa (omniscience) Avadhi (clairvoyance) is the know 
ledge of thing* beyond the range of ordirary perception It 
is the knowledge of events or things at a distance and in dif 
Irrenl times \fanahpaij3ya is the direct knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of others The A era/a /iwra u the 
absolute, unconditional and unobstructed knowledge of the 
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perfected goal which knows things as they are without any 
fault or limitation. The Porokia (indirect) knowledge is of 
two lands- Man or the knowledge of the present objects ac- 
quired through the agency of the mind and the senses; and 
run or the knowledge of the past, present or future objects 
through the process of reasoning 
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CHAPTER II 

PRAMANA <THE MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE) 

We have alreadv pointed out that valid experience 1a 
called prama by Indian philosophers It may also be noted 
that the object of valid knowledge is called prameya The 
means by which the *ubject (pramatu) acquires the tahd 
knowledge (prama 1 of on object (prameya) is called / ra 
tna»a by them The mere presence of a subject (pramula) 
and an object ( prameya ) will not bring about knowledge 
(prama) Some other factors al o rou^t be operative I»cforc 
knowledge con ati«e in the knower or subject The mo«t 
essential of thc«e factors without the presence of which in 
spite of the subject and the object being present knowledge 
would not ari«e at all or a particular kind of knowledge 
would not ari«c is called pramana (essential means of know 
ledge) It i« thus d fined c* the mod esentia! f saihaka lama ) 
of the cat rs of prama The cause (karona) which ts most 
essential (j If-nka tama) is colled (farnna) lfcncc pramana 
is raid to lx* the karara of prama in Tarf-aiatigrah/u To illus- 
trate what is m-ant I y pramJaa let us take the case of the 
pcrccpiual knowledge of an object. Perception of an object 
i» due to man) factors wl ich must be operative Indore tho 
rn«c of knowledge Rut, of nil the causes one name!), the 
coming of the object in cor tact with the *en es of the knower 
is particularly nec«* »3r> for bringing alxiut perception of 
the object. Without tie contact of the olject with the sense- 
organ of the sul jeet pereep ion cannot le produced More- 
over, the presence ol the sul jeet and the object and the arti 
vity of the mind vrt ich are causal factors in perception are 
«!« causal fectora m other kinds tf I now If f gc inferette. 
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comparison etc. Hence they are not particularly but generally , 
necessary for perception. The only factor which is peculiar 
to perception is the contact with senses Hence it is regarded 
as the pramana of perceptual knowledge. In the same way 
there is a cause peculiar to each kind of knowledge, which, 
in addition to the causes generally required for the produc- 
tion of all lynds of knowledge, must operate before that parti- 
cular kind of knowledge can arise in the knower. 

THE NUMBER OF PRAMANAS 

As already pointed out in the last chapter, Indian philo- 
sophers have differed very much with regard to the number 
of the kinds of knowledge, and so, with iegards to the num- 
ber of the means of knowledge (pramanas) 

The number of the pramanas (indispensable causes of 
prarrw) recognised by thinkers of different schools of Indian 
thought goes upto ten, out of which the six mentioned in the 
last chapter, namely, Pratyakia (Perception), Anumana (In- 
ference), Saida (Verbal Testimony of an authority), Upa- 
mana (Comparison), Arthapatti (Necessary Assumption) and 
Anuplabdhi (Nonapprehension) are the most important, and 
are recognised by the most prominent and influential schools 
of thought. The rest four are Aitihya (Tradition), Chessa 
(Goture), Panina (Elimination), and Samlhaia (Inclusion). 

Of these Pramanas — 

1. Tile ChSrwjkas recognise only one pramana, namely, 
Pratyakia, as the source of nght knowledge 

2 The Vai5esika>, the Jainas and the Buddhists recog- 
nise two, namely, Pratyakia. and Anumana 

3 The Sinlhya and Yoga school* recognise only three, 
namely, Pratyakia, Anumuna and SabJa 
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4. The Nsuyijikas recognise only four, namely, Pra 
tjaf-ja, Anumana, Sabda and Upmana 

5 Some Mimansakas (followers of Prabbakara) recog 
mse five, namely, Pralyaksa, Anumana, Upamana, Sabda, and 
Arthapatu 

6 Another group of Munamsakas (followers of Kumanla 
Bhatta) and the Vedantists of SSnkara ( AdvaUa) school recog 
nise six pramanas namely, Pralyaksa, Anumana, Sabda, Upa 
nana, Arthapatu and Anupalabdhi 

7 The 'cholsrs of the Pur anas (Historians) recognise 
eight pramanas, namely, Pralyaksa, Anumana, Sabda, Upa 
mans, Arthapatu, dnupalabdht, Aitihya, and Sambhava 

8 , The Tantnkas (students of the Tanlras) recognise nine 
pramanas, namely, Pralyakia, Anumana, Sabda, Upamana, 
Arthapatu, Anupalabdhi, Aitihya, Sambhaia, and Chesta 

9 Some thinkers admit all the ten Pramanas, namelj, 
Pralyakia Anumana Sabda, Upamana, Anupalabdhi, Arlha 
pain, Aitihya, Sambhava, Chesta and PanJeta 

Thinkers who recognise a less number of indispensable 
means of valid knowledge ( Pramanas ) try to bnng the rest 
under one or tlie other of those which they admit 

THE NATURE OF THE PRAMANAS 

Perception ( Pratyaksa ) —Perception (Praiyak,a) as a 
Pramana (means of valid knowledge) is the contact of a sense- 
organ with its appropriate object resulting in its direct know 
ledge For example the contact of the eyes with a tree, which 
produces the direct apprehension of the tree The term 
contact is used here not in the sense of close proximity, as m 
popular speech but in a technical seme It means the range 
of the activity of a particular sense The range of the activity 
of each sense is different from that of another The skm, for 
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example, reveals the tactile qualities only when the object 
touches the skin. But the eyes and the ears do not require 
their objects to come into so close proximity with them. All 
the schools of Indian thought recognise perception as a 
Pramana, but the Charwakas recognise it to be the only 
Pramana. The Buddhists point out very emphatically that 
sense perception reveals to us not objects but the sensible 
qualities merely which cannot be expressed in words 

2. Anumdna (Inference )* — Anumdna is the means of 
knowing some thing which is not actually perceived by the 
seme-, by virtue of some other thing being perceived, because 
the latter is so connected with the former (perceived one) 
that wherever the former (perceived one) is present the latter 
(the unperceived one) must also be present. Even' act of 
inference thus involves two things, namely, (1) perception of 
something which is a sign or mark of the presence of another 
thing and (2) remembrance of the general rule that wherever 
the one is present the other is a T so present Both combined 
result in the inference that the thing signified by the sign 
exists where the sign exists The general rule (Vjapti), which 
is remembered on the perception of the sign ( hnga ), has been 
learnt in the past through repealed experience of the co- 
presence ( anvaya ) and co ab'ence (vyaltrela) of the sign 
(llnga) and the signified object (httgi) For example, through 
repeated experience of smoke and fire being seen together, and 
it also having been observed repeatedly that wherever fire is 
not present smoke is also not pre-ent, one comes to form a 
conviction in his mind that wherever there is smoke there Is 
fire Smoke thus becomes a sign (hnga) of the pre*ence of 
fire (the Ung}) If, now, smoke is perceived an j where and it 
is remembered that wherever there is smoke there is fire, the 
inference is irre. i«UMe that there »s fire also there, although 
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U is not revealed by perception. The source of its revelation 
» inference 

Anumana is admitted as a source of new knowledge by 
almost all Schools of Indian philosophy The Charwakas alone 
take exception to it They say that inference may give ua 
probable knowledge but not sore and vabd knowledge There 
remains a doubt with regard to the existence of the inferred 
object until it is verified by direct experience No generalisa 
tion, they say, is free from limiting conditions, and there is no 
guarantee that what has been true in the past will be so fn the 
future. It is really a very senous question whether inference 
gives us any new knowledge In all inferences we remain 
within the field of our knowledge previously acquired through 
perception Tins kind of inference, which we have illustrated 
above, and which is the kind of inference admitted by the 
Indian logicians, is at its best, a kind of remembrance and 
expectation If there is anything new and previously tin 
known it is the presence of the signified object in the place 
fpcfcio) where the sign is observed. It is this hnou ledge which 
is newly produced and of which the peculiar cau«e has to be 
sought for The peculiar cause of this knowledge is inference 
lAniwuma) Hence it is regarded as a source of new know 
ledge by Indian logicians 

3 Uporruina (Compan*on) as a source of knowledge fld 
muted by Indian logicians is not the same as ‘Analogy’ of the 
Western logician*. It has a much restricted sense An 
example, which is the stock example of all Indian logicians, 
will illustrate the seme in which we have Comparison as a 
source of new knowledge A man has heard the name gaidya 
but does not know which animal is denoted by this term He 
is anxious to know the animal called gaiaja. A forester who 
knows the animal tells him that the govoya is an animal like 
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sary presumption of some fact previously unknown, without 
which a known fact could not have been possible. For 
instance, when We get up from the bed in the morning and find 
the whole ground and things on it wet, we presume that it 
must have rained last night Or, to take a more hackneyed 
example, ‘Devadatia is stout, but he eats nothing during the 
day; it must therefore be presumed that he eats at night.’ To 
take another example, ‘A is known to be living, but he is not 
at home, it mu't therefore be assumed that he is gone out*. 
Arthapalti is a kind of a necessary hypothesis without which 
some known fact cannot be understood to be possible. The 
NaiySyikas regard this kind of presupposition as merely an 
inference, for here we pass from a perceived thing to an inferred 
one through a relation which is known to be invariable 

6 4aupalabdhi (Non Apprehension V — The Vedintists 
and some Minumsakas propo'e a sixth kind of Pramana. 
namely, Anupalabdlu Anupalabdhi is the source through 
which we apprehend the non-existence (abhava) of objects, 
particularly, the absence or nonexistence of knowledge. For 
example, the knowledge that there is no inkpot on the table or 
that I do not know what f am. Thu kind of knowledge is 
taken as perceptual knowledge by tbe Naivayikas, but the 
Vedantins point out that it cannot be a case of perception be- 
cause the object of knowledge, the absence or negation, is not 
in contact with any sense-organ 

So far we hare dealt with the nature of the most important 
Pramantu recognised by the most important schools of Indian 
thought We shall give below tbe nature of other sources of 
knowledge al«o which the popular mind as well as some 
thinkers admit as independent sources of new knowledge 

7. Aiithya (Tradition) — Aitthya is a tradition that has 
come from an unknown source and has been handed down from 



one generation to another Many of our beliefs are based on 
tradition It is a source of knowledge admitted by the histo 
nans ( Pauramlas ) According to the Naiyayikas it is a kind 
of Sabda, hut a Sabda which is not to be regarded as e pramana , 
because it is not certain whether the person from whom the 
tradition originated was an apta (speaker of the truth) or not 
It is only the words of a truthful and hence reliable person 
that are authoritative and are a source of a new knowledge 

8 Ckesta (Ge«ture) — Chesta or gesture is al=o a =ource 
of new knowledge For example, we know that a dumb fellow 
is hungry by the gestures that he makes We also come to 
know the thoughts and feelings of other people by their gestures 
and postures 1 e , by their bodily expressions The JVa!)ayikas 
do not regard it as an independent source of knowledge It is 
a kind o! mSeeseon nr wW f «g» {faff*} Ay a know 
ledge of some thing else signified by it, their relation 0 f being 
the «ign and the signified having been discovered through 
repeated experience 

9 Pamem (Elimination) — Paruesa or Elimination is 
the process of knowing some thing by eliminating from a 
group of things those which it is not For example jj happens 
seme time that « e know a person to he somebody by rfimma 
ting others a! read) known from the group where tfjit person 
has been told to he present The IS 3 i)J)ikas do not regard it 
as an independent source of knowledge 

10 Sambhaia (Inclusion) — Sambhava as a source of 
new knowledge consists in the process of knowing Some thing 
on account of its being included in some other known thing 
For example, when >ou know a knife jou know the blade also 
which is a part of the former The knowledge of a foot 
involves al=o the knowledge of an inch The Naiy a >ikas do 
not admit as an independent pramana 
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sary presumption o! some fact previously unknown, without 
which a known fact could not have been possible. For 
instance, when we get up from the bed in the morning and find 
the whale ground and things on it wet, we presume that it 
must have rained last night. Or, to take a more hackneyed 
example, ‘Devadatta u stout, but he eats nothing during the 
daj ; it must therefore be presumed that be eats at night.’ To 
lake another example, ‘A is known to be living, but he is not 
at home, it mu't therefore be assumed that he is gone out 1 . 
Arthapatti is a kind of a necessary hypothesis without which 
some known fact cannot be understood to be pos«ib!e The 
Naiy3)ikas regard this kind of presupposition as merely an 
inference, for here we pass from a perceived thing to an inferred 
one through a relation which is known to be invariable. 

6 4aupa!abdhi I Non- Apprehension 1 • — The VedJn!i«ts 
and some Mmumsakas propo'e a sixth kind of PramJna, 
namel), Anupalabdlu AnupalaMht is (lie source through 
which we apprehend the non*exi»lence fahhJial of objects, 
particular!), the aL«enee or non-existence of knowledge. For 
example, the knowledge that three is no inkpot on the table or 
that I do not know what I am Him kind of knowledge h 
taken as prrcejitual knowledge by the NaiOuka*. but the 
Vedjntms point out that it cannot be a case of perception be- 
cause the object of know-ledge, the a!r>encr or negation, is not 
in contact with any sense organ 
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one generation to another Many of our beliefs are based on 
tradition It is a source of knowledge admitted by the histo- 
rians (Pauramkas) According to the Naiyayikas it is a kind 
of Sahda, but a Sabda which is not to be regarded as a pramana, 
because n is not certain whether the person from whom the 
tradition originated was an apia (speaker of the truth) or not 
It is only the words of a truthful and hence reliable person 
that are authoritative and are a source of a new knowledge 

8. Chesia (Gesture) — Chesta or gesture is al«o a source 
of new knowledge For example, we know that a dumb fellow 
is hungry by the gestures that he makes We also come to 
know the thoughts and feelings of other people by their gestures 
and postures, 1 e , by their bodily expressions The Naijayikas 
do not regard it as an independent «ource of knowledge It is 
a kind of inference in which a sign (lingo) gives us a know 
ledge of some thing el e signified by it, their relation of being 
the sign and the «igmfied having been discovered through 
repeated experience 

9 Parueia (Elimination) — Parisesa or Elimination is 
the process of knowing some thing by eliminating from a 
group of things those which it is not For example, it happens 
'cme time that we know a person to be somebody by ehmina 
tirg others already known from the group where that person 
has been told to he present The MiyayiLas do not regard rt 
as an independent source of knowledge. 

10 Sambhaia (Inclusion) — Sambhaxa as a source of 
new knowledge consists in the process of knowing «ome thing 
on account of its being included in some other known thing 
For example when you know a knife, j ou know the blade also 
wbich is a part of the former The knowledge of a foot 
involves also the knowledge of an inch. The Naiyavikas do 
not admit as an independent pramana 


CHAPTER III 
K ARANA (CAUSE) 

It has been said above that pramdna (instrument or means 
of valid knowledge) is the peculiar (asadharana) cause 
(karana) of valid knowledge (prama). But what is meant by 
a cause (karana ) 9 We shall now consider the nature of a 
karana (cause) and its varieties according to Indian logicians 

DEFINITION OF A CAUSE 

A cause (Lirana) is defined in Tarkaiamgraha as that 
circumstance which invariably (myata) precedes (purvavritti ) 
the effect (karya) Here the word invariably (myata) is 
u«ed to exclude all accidentally preceding things or activities 
which have no essential part to play in the production of the 
effect and hence should not be included among the causes or 
essential conditions of the effect Nothing which accidentally 
happens to precede the occurrence of an event can be its cause. 
For instance, the occasional presence of the weaver's children 
when a cloth is being woven bj him should not be regarded 
as an essential condition of the production of the cloth, for, 
the cloth would have come into existence even when the 
children of the weaver were not by his side In the same way 
a potter’s ass which fetched the clay of which a pot i« made, 
cannot be regarded as one of the causes of the pot, for the 
simple reason that it is not an invariable factor in the produc- 
tion of the pot, because the clay can be brought by other 
means as well, e g., a cart or a servant. 

Neglect of this important condition of causality is greatly 
re°porsihlc for the innumerable superstitions and the 
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jathasiddhaltve satC'(z{^ y | which may be ren- 

dered as “provided the antecedent 19 not remotely or indirectly 
(through another agency) connected with the effect”. A 
literal translation of the word ‘‘ananyalhanddhd’, which is a 
verv important qualification of a cause, may be “proved to be 
not otherwise connected”, ie. directly and immediately con- 
nected. Some scholars have rendered it as “not made out to 
be otherwise than indispensable” or “not made out to be such 
as one can do without”. 

Thus, the cause must not only invariably precede the effect, 
it roust also be in immediate or direct relationship with it and 
should never be proved to be otherwise than indispensable 
That is, a cause is that circumstance which precedes the effect 
and has an immediate influence in the production of it. This 
definition of a cause corresponds to a certain extent to the 
definition given by J S. Mill, the father of modem Inductive 
Logic: the cause is the unconditional and invariable antecedent 
of the effect. 

FI\£ TiPES OF AYYATHASJDDIII 
In the above mentioned definition of cau'e, vir , 
“ananyalha-siddhattic sail karya-niy atapuri at ruti karanam 
( '•i At w. 1 d n vj Ixf ) 

( Tarkasamgraha ), which is the same as “yasya karyat piiria 
bhato niyalah aflanyalkisiddhaicha tat karanam” ( q,7£f[- 

WQ1: rlr^ CRWIf) 

{Tarkabhdia) , the word ananyathauddha (not anyathatiddha) 
is very important The modern Indian logicians have, there- 
fore, di<cus*ed in details all the possible ways in which a 
circumstance can be any alhSsiddha ( dispensable or remotely 
connected) in relation to an effect, although it may invariably 
precede the latter. Usually five varieties ol dispensable antece- 
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denU are mentioned Examples of the five kinds of dispensable 
circumstances are (1) an a'S in relation to tie production of 
a pot, (2) the potter’s father with reference to the pot, 

(3) abisa (ether) in relation to the pot, ether being eternal 
and all pervading, has nothing particular to do with the pot, 

(4) the colour of the threads with reference to the cloth made 
of them, and (5) the generic characteristic of threads 

-—*■»* «« to the cloth made of them In general, 

, n <t»we cir- 

; about 


THE METHOD OF DISCOVERING CAUSES 

Inductile methods of on toy a (agreement in presence) and 
vyaUreka (agreement in absence) repeatedly u«ed can be our 
only guide in knowing what is indispensable or otherwise. 
Our repeated experience must show that whenever the cause 
precedes, the effect follows {anvayasahachjra—tht invariable 
sequence between the positive occurrence of tiro things) and 
that whenever the cause does not precede, the effect does not 
follow {vyatiref'asakacJuro — the invariable concomitance bet 
ween the absence of two things) Unless these two conditions 
are fulfilled no circumstance can be regarded as a cau«e of an 
effect. If this twofold principle of inductive di«covcrj of 
causes is stnctlj followed, many of the so-called cause* of the 
familiar effects would be eliminated. Three of J S Mill’s \ 
“Inductue Methods’, namely, the Method of Agreement, the 
Method of Difference, and the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference are evidently derived from a 'unilar formula of 
causality From Mill’s definition of cause as “the invariable 
and unconditional antecedent’’ it follows, “Whatever antecedent 
can be left out, without prejudice to the effect, can be no part 
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is the transformation of milk into curd. We may add the 
transformation of ice into water and that of water into vapour. 

This Samkhya doctnne of saikaryavada is accepted by the 
Vedantists also The Advaita Vedanta, however, goes still 
deeper into the problem It holds that not only the effect is a 
manifestation or appearance of what we call'the material cause 
of the effect, but the Utter also in its turn is a manifestation 
or appearance, so that causes and effects are both appearances 
connected by way of unconditionally invariable antecedence 
and consequence The Buddhists at o subscribe to such a 
view Cause and effect are phenomenal appearances, accord- 
ing to Buddhism, but the appearance called cause mu‘t totally 
cease to exist or come to non being (osar) before the appear- 
ance called effect jumps into a momentary euslence Asatah 
sal jlyaif — it is from non being that beings come out The 
Advaita Vedantists do not agree with the Buddhists on their 
doctnne of non being l/unyouada). They, on the other hand, 
hold that the appearances are not the appearances of non being 
Munya) but of some being which underlies the appearances 
Take the instance of vapour-water-ice chain of appearances. 
Here the underlying reality X appearing a- vapour is changed 
into water on account of the influence of accessory cau°es on it, 
and so aI«o X appearing as water is changed into ice Vapour, 
water and ice are really the forms in which iheir underlying 
essence X successively appears The change is only a change 
in the forms, X remains unchanged thtoughout This view is 
called Vnarta-vJda, the doctnne of appearances. According to 
the Advaita Vedantins the phenomenal world consists of the 
names and forms of the underlying real Substance called 
Brahman by them. Within the sphere of the phenomena the 
doctrine of pannama ( transformation) holds good, but when 
we think of the relation of the appearances with the Substance 
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loot at the world from the point of view of appearances, but 
from the point of view of material realities capable of appear- 
ing in those forms It starts from tbe apnon logical principle 
that something cannot come out of nothing. Whatever appear* 
mast hate existed previously, although not in the present form. 
Causes are only the effects in potentiality. The truth of this 
view is also corroborated by erperience and supported by 
pb)sical sciences. Scientific principles of “Indestructibility of 
Matter”, “Conservation of Energy ”, “Quantitative Identity of 
Cause and Effect” and “Uniformity of Nature” combined with 
the Darwinian and Spencerian view of “Evolution” lead us to 
a view of causality akin to that of SSmkhya. 

The Vedantirts, accepting the SSrakhya view so far as the 
phenomenal world is concerned, look at the problem from a 
deeper point of view, that of ontology. There can be no mean- 
ing in the statement that tbe cause has changed or transformed 
ino the effect and that tbe effect is the same as the cause w 
another form, unless the essence of both the cause and the 
effect is a common substance X undelying unchanged both the 
cause and the effect. It is that X which appears now in the 
form of the cause and now in that of the effect But from the 
point of view of X both the cause end the effect are appearances 
of X. Hence the doctrine of vi van a. 

THREE KINDS OF CAUSES 
Causes fire of three kinds according to the NaiySyikfi*. 
namelj, Samat ayi, Atamaviyi and Simula. 

THE SAMAVAYI K ARANA. 

(1) The tamavayi kSrana (the material, constituent or 
‘inherent’ cause) is that in which the effect produced inheres, 
Le., is so intimately connected or identical with it that it cannot 
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individuals or the species ( jdti and vyakti) and the eternal 
substances and their peculiarities (nilya dravya and vuesa). 
These are the only cases of objects related by the relation of 
samaiaya Each of these pairs is such that one of the two 
objects in the pair cannot be separated from the other 

It is on the ground of the relation called tamaiaya that 
the Naiyayikas say that a substance is the swni'uyi /.Jra*ia of 
its attributes 


THE ASAMAVAYI KARANA 

12) The dsamavjyi karana (non inherent, non-material 
or non-constituent cau*e) is defined in Tarkasamgraha as “that 
which contributes to the production of the effect while co- 
lnhcenng with the effect in its material cause”. For example, 
the union of the threads is the asamavdyi cause of the cloth, 
and the colour of the threads is the asamuim cau«e of the 
colour of the cloth The union of the threads which inheres 
in the threads is an invariable and indispensable antecedent 
of the clolh and hence a cause of it Cut it is not the inherent 
cau«e of the cloth, threads being its inherent cau«e. Hence 
it in the ron-inherent ( asamaiJyi / cau R e The union of the 
threads is an attribute of the threads, ard so, according to 
Tiyava it inheres in them in the same wav as clolh inheres m 
them. The union of the threads is not in samaiaya relation 
with the clo’b, but with the threads, hence it is regarded as a 
non samauyi cause of the cloth. Similarly the colour of the 
threads is an a-samaiar i <non-inherent) cau*e T>f the colour 
of the cloth, for although it contributes to the production of 
the colour of the cloth and hence is a cause of it, it inheres 
»n the threads and not to the colour of the clolh. Qualities 
according to Njaya inhere in things and not in qualities. 
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In other schools of thought, the asamvayi cause is not 
recognised as distinct from the cause called samavayi by the 
Nyiya-Vaisesika thinkers Both the samavayi and ihe asama- 
vayx causes of theirs are classed under one head, namely, the 
upadana karana (the material or the constituent cause) by the 
Samkhya and Vedanta Schools It is the cause which with its 
qualities is present within the effect. The eflect is made of it, 
as we say All other causes that operate on the material out 
of which the effect is made to produce the effect, are classed 
under the other head, namely the nimitta causes, in the same 
way as is done by the Naiyayikas. 

THE KARANA 

Of all the causes that bring about an eSect some are 
common to many effects They are called the sidhSratio 
causes. But some cause is peculiar to a particular eflect This 
cause may be called the asadharana (peculiar or uncommon) 
cause For example, the existence oi the Self, its contact with 
the mind (ic, attention) and the reality of objects are com- 
mon causes of all knowledge But there is an additional cause 
which is necessary for the production of percepiion (pratyakla), 
namely, the contact ol the senses with the objects of perception 
This cause, sense-contact, is not common to other kinds of 
knowledge, like the inferential or that produced by verbal 
testimony, but is a cause peculiar to the perceptual knowledge 
only, buch an uncommon or peculiar cause is called Karana 
in Tarlasamgraha “Of these three kinds of causes, only that 
is called an instrumental cause (karana) which js peculiar”. 
( Carrey ’T^ffraircr tjrKor 
Kesavamisra in his TarkabhdsS defines iJirana ns “a cause 
which is most effective (sudhakatamam alilayitam s»tlhanam 
or prahrutam) in bringing about the effect”. Annambhatta 
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probabh means the same by the word asaJharana (peculiar). 
The Nyayabodkuu commentary on Tarf-asamgrafia puts an 
additional qualification before the word asadharana, namely, 
tyapanat (effectively active) Karana according to this defi 
nition (lyaparaiat asadharanam karanam) would mean that 
efficient peculiar cause which directly and immediately brings 
about the effect by its own action That is, it is that peculiar 
factor among the causes which, other causes being present 
and operative, immediate!) brings about the result by its own 
activity, and for want of which the other causes wifi not be 
sufficient!) effective in producing the desired effect Such a 
cau«e is different with different effect* Hence it is a ‘peculiar* 
cause The Neo Naijayikas, therefore, define karana as “a 
cau*e which is most necessary for producing the effect and 
without the activity of which the eflect is not produced in 
spite of other cau‘« being pre*ent * (pkahyogavya vaekchhia 
nam karanam karanam ) This definition is the be*t of oil the 
previous definitions. According to it the larana correspond* 
to what ia called a proximate cause m the West 

Thus, according to the older Naijajikas a potter’s stick 
(damJa) is the karana of the pot produced by the potter, 
because it is a peculiar thing which he uses in producing the 
jar and without who»e rotating work on the wheel the pot 
cannot be produced In the same way a seme-organ is the 
lama in the seme that b) its contact with the ol ;ect it brings 
about the perceplual knowledge of the object Sense-organs 
are in contact with the object known only in percejtua! know- 
ledge Hence their peculiarity to perceptual knowledge Cut 
according to the definition of larana given b) the Neo-Nai)j 
Jikas it becomes real!) difficult to sa) what the karana may 
lie in a ca«e The potters stick may be con»iderrd a karana 
in the ca*e of a pot, or the rotation of tl e potter's wheels or 
the union ol the component parts of the pot. 
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CAUSES OF PRAMA 

In case of prama (right knowledge), the samavayi 
karana is the Self, the asamavdyi karana is the contact between 
the Self and mind and the sense-organ concerned (if it is 
concerned at all). Hie nimiita Karana is the object of know- 
ledge. 01 these causes the contact of the SeU, mind and organs 
is the karana of prama It is called the pramana (prama- 
karanam) Without the contact of the Self, the mind and the 
sense-organs (if it be perception), there cannot be any know- 
ledge even though the Self and the object both may b« 
present 



CHAPTER IV 


PERCEPTION (PR AT YAKS A) 

Percep i on (Pratyaha) is a term used both for the direct 
knowledge acquired through the agency of the sense organs 
(, M nendnyas) and for the special means (pramana) through 
which this kind of knowledge is acquired 

Perception (Praiyakia) as knowledge is defined in Tar 
kasamgraha as “that knowledge which is born of the contact 
of the semes with the objects 

The term contact is not to be understood in the literal 
sense of close proximil) but in the technical scn«e of the range 
of activity of the various senses as has been pointed out 
alrra ly in Chapter II 

The contact of the senses with the objects is tbe peculiar 
came of perceptual knowledge because other causes, like the 
presen*e of the objects, activity of the Self and the mind and 
absence of ibstructing conditions are common to perception 
ard other forms or knowledge It is only the contact of the 
senses with the objects that is peculiar to this kind of know 
led-e as distinguished from other forms of knowledge 

*11 AT DOES PFHCFPT10N RE\ F-AL’ 

There has I’een a F rwt deal of cort rover*) M , 0 *j, Bl 
corlents of our knowledge are given in perception, both m 
India and the Y, ett 

The Crr-imon *'"«•, which is only a name for uncritical 
tid naive view of things hoi Is that perception reveal* almost 
all that we know about tbe ol jert When a child *eev a 
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linern a show he believes that be is lace to lace with the teal 
life and perceives real objects and persons with all the varied 
qualities which they have in the real life 

But if we critically analyse the perception, we shall find 
that what the contact of our sense organs with the objects 
present gives us is only white and black colours and sounds 
(in case it is a talkie). The rest of the things that we are 
said to be perceiving are contributed by the mind in the form 
of memory images. My visual perception of ice gives me 
only a patch of white colour, hut 1 know it to be ice and feel 
it to bo verj cold This name and this feeling of cold are 
not bom of the present contact of ejes and the patch of white 
colour. They are past impressions of the mind added to the 
patch of white colour. So, what the mere contact which ope- 
rates in the perception gives us are the sensible qualities 
revealed by the senses which are in actual contact with the 
objects If, therefore, we wish to keep memory and perception 
apart, as the Naiyayikas do, we shall have to say that percep- 
tion- gives us bare qualities 

The Western psychology has freed itself from this con- 
fusion by keeping the word ‘sensation’ apart for the cognition 
born of bare Eense-contact and using the word perception for 
the whole knowledge of an object in which sensation and 
memory images of various kinds are indi*9olubly mixed and 
synthesised Ab«ence of this distinction has given rise to the 
division of opinion as to what is revealed in pratyakia. 

The Buddhists, for example, hold that in perception we* 
are face to face with the mere objective form or quality given 
at the moment of perception It is free from all the describe- 
ble determinations like name, cla«s, relation, etc There 
cannot be any question with regard to its validity or invalidity 
as the knowledge is free from all determinations. 



But, the Nyaya view is different from this view, as it 
appears from the two divisions it mates of perception, namely, 
the mrtihilpaka and the saukalpaka, the former being akin 
to the Buddhistic view of perception or to that of “«ensation** 
of the modern psychology But some Naijajikas seem to have 
realised the point and therefore have defined perception as 
“the immediate awareness of an object, which is free from 
doubt, error, and name, brought about by ’he contact of a 
sense with its object” This is what is considered as the 
mrvikaJpaka pratyakia by the Naiyayikas in genera! 

TWO KINDS OF PERCEPTUAL KNOWLEDGE 

According to the Naiyayikas, as pointed out above, there 
are two kinds of Perception (ProlyakSa Jnana), namely, the 
Niriikalpaka and the Saukalpaka 

The A trukalpala Pratyakia (Indeterminate Perception) is 
that which reveals merely the sensible object without any 
further information about it with regard to its genua (class) 
name or qualities which are not actually sensed It is what 
William James calls ‘the mere acquaintance’, or Stout rails 
'anoctic consciousness’, or what is generally called ‘Sensation’ 
in modern Psychology Vte cannot say what the object that 
we are perceiitng i«, wc can only say that we are perceiving 
‘fomrthing’ but what it is we do not yet know 

The Saukalpaka Pralyaha (Determinate Perception), on 
the other hand, is that perception which reseals to m the 
qaalivie*, the genus a*d the name of the object perceived ft 
is what is called ‘Perception* in modern psychology, ‘noetic 
eon«c»f>u*ne«s’ fy ^tout and ‘knowledge a! out* by lame* It 
is quite evilent that much of the inf mation given tn this 
kird (determinate) o( perception co-ncs from memory and 
not from the contact of the senses with the object. Hence 
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the Buddhists do not recognise this kind of knowledge as 
perceptual knowledge 

Some Naiyayikas do not regard the two fJVinakolpak* 
ard Savikalpaka ) perceptions as the two kinds of perception, 
hut only as two stages in the perceptual process. At the first 
stage, the knowledge of the object in contact with the sense is 
inarticulate and vague At the second stage, it becomes arti- 
culate, definite, and capable of being described and named- 

There are some logicians who point out that there m a 
.third stage also in the full perceptual knowledge of an object, 
namely, the Hjnopjdano-pekiabuddhi — the sense of the object 
being desirable, undesirable or indifferent This sense dawns 
upon the mind of the perceiver when the second ' stage, the 
saviJ.alpaka perception is over This further cognition refers 
to the practical relation of the object to the Self 

There is no doubt that according to the Common Sense, 
and generallv speaking, all these facts are revealed in percep- 
tion, but the source of their knowledge is not the present 
contact of the sense with the object, hut the impressions of the 
past experience which get revived on account of association 
with the quality sensed at the moment Hence the knowledge 
of the qualities, attributes or relations lhat are not in direct 
contact with the sense at the present moment, cannot be called 
perceptual knowledge, if perception i« to be defined as the new 
knowledge bom of »en*e -contact with the object. According 
to the Nai)i>tka», we must not forget, all knowledge due to 
the pa*t impressions is remembrance. ( imnti). How can 
therefore the knowledge of the qualities, attributes or relations 
which are in direct contact with the sense, be regarded as 
anuhhava ( experience), not to say anything of Pratjaki* 
(Percept ion ) ’ 
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ANOTHER DIVISION OF PERCEPTUAL KNOWLEDGE 

Perception has been divided on another basis into two 
kinds namely, Nitya (eternal) and A nil) a (transitory) The 
first kind of perception is that of God and the second that of 
human and other beings. 

Human or transitory perception is as we have seen above, 
of two kinds, namely, the Savikalpaka (Determinate) and the ' 
Nirvtkalpaka (Indeterminate) 

The Determinate perception is again of two kinds, namely, 
the Laukika (normal or usual) and the A laukika (abnormal 
or unusual) 

The Laukika PratyakSa is of six kinds, namely, the 
< ' Pttana (Gustatory), the Chakiusa 

trautnya (Auditory) and 

) 

The Ghranaja (olfactory) perception which reveals various 
kinds of smells is got through the nose The Rasana (gusla 
tot}) perception which reveals the tastes is got through the 
tongue The Chaksusa (n.ual) perception which reveals the 
colours and forms of objects is got through the eyes The 
Srautnya (auditory) perception which gives us knowledge of 
sounds is had through the ears The SparSana (tactile) per 
ception which gives us the knowledge of heat, cold, roughness 
or smoothness of a surface is acquired through the skin The 
Mantua (internal) perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aversio* 
knowing and willing etc is got through the mind fmanasa) 
which is the internal sense f aniahkarana) 

The ahnormsl or unusual kind of perception is further 
divided into three ctas«es namely, the Sarrunyalaklana, the 
Jnanahksana and the 1 Oga/a 
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The Samanya-laksana pratyakia is the perception of the 
jali or the genus of an object When, for example, in seeing 
a particular tow, we are aware of the generic nature of cows, 
the perception is called the sJmanya laksana pratyakia. 

The jnjna-laktana pratyakia is that perception in which 
we are directly aware of a quality of an object, which is not 
in contact with the sense operative in the percept, or when one 
percept revives another percept at the same moment For 
example, when we perceive a piece of ice from a distance »e 
sometimes ieel its coolness also The coolness of the piece 
of ice is not revealed through the sense of sight operative here. 
Hence the perception is an extraordinary one 

The Yogaja Pratyakia is the extraordinary and supernor- 
mal perception of the yogi ns who can directly know events of 
different times and objects at great distances which cannot be 
in contact with the senses. 

The general name given to all the extraordinary percep- 
tions is PraiySsatti 

SIX KINDS OF CONTACT (SANNIKARSA) 

The contact of an object with a sense organ which gives 
us the direct knowledge of the object is called sanmkarsa by 
the Naiyavika* It is of six kinds according to them, namely, 
Sonyoga, Sanyukla-gamatiya, Sanyukta-samitta-samn Sya, 
SamaiJya, Samieta samavaya, and f'lirsana-ttieira-bhaia. 

1 Sanroga~ Sanyoga (Conjunction) is the name of the 
contact lie tween the sense and ihe object when we are aware 
of a concrete object, like a jar, a man, a woman or a horse etc. 
The name is based on a relation, sanyoga, which means a 
temporary union of two things which can be separated, and 
are separated in course of time. The object of perception, 
whatever it may be, is not in a prrmanenl contact or union 
with the s^nse that perceives It The sense and the object are 
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separable Hence fay are sard to be rn fa relation el Sanyo*, 
to each other 

2 Sanyuhla samaiaya — Sanyukla-samaiaya (Inherence m 
far IhL » conjoined) re « double cen.aet which operate, rn 
fa per ep.i.n cl eon.. thing wh-ch ,a m permanejrt an, on 
the percep *,,*1 „ hldl „ „ separable union 

(somamiyn) Summoyo a fa name given 

(sanyogal »1 «»»* "»"S «■* ™ ■» 

‘ P 'far thing aa long a, the former exist. The qualities 
gome oth r 6 thm-’s qualified, because as long as 

* Ie *“* must exist m fa things qualified by them, 

qualities e In the same way the 

Tliey cannot exia ndm duals and eflecta inhere in their ma 
genera inhere , he „ a fa genera ol 

SITL. h.r:h.t 8 m .y be called a double contact, 
objects , nmau iya The object in which we perceive 

— ) «■. tb. 

sense of sight ind «. qual.iy genu, I, « -»J. (uteep.r. 
Se union) with fa object For example,, in pemeivmg the 
colour ol a cloth there .» fa ronynlto «i«q. mnmkm* 
involved 

t, Sanyukta samaieta-samavaya Sanyukta samaveta 
„ V/I (Inherence in the inherent with that which is con 
,\ is a triple contact involved in the perception ol those 
!?*" y.hich are in inseparable union with the things per 
ved by t i, e preceding contact, the sanyukta samavaya For 
example, when »e are directly aware ol colour general 
(nicLnenw) when a coloured cloth » before U,, fa „„ 
met between our eye, >nd fa Bonn, ol fa colour apprehended 
bv us is threelold, vir, (1) mnynyn (separable union or con 
i unction) ol fa eye. with fa doth, (2) sam^ya (mherence 
or inseparable union) ol fa partieul.r colon, „1 fa c i oti „ib 
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the cloth which is in conjunction with the eyes, and (3) samd- 
vay <t of the particular colour of the cloth with the genus of 
colour (colour m general). The cloth is conjoint with the 
eyes (sanyukta), the colour of the cloth is samaveta with the 
cloth and the genus of colour is in samavaya with the colour. 
Hence the complex contact is called sanyukta j amavel*- 
samavaya. 

4, Samatoyo — Samauaya (Inherence) is the contact in- 


according to them is an inherent attribute of akaia Hence 
when sound is perceived by the ear, it is its own quality is 
contact with the akaia of the ears The relation betweea 
a substance and its quality being samavaya, the contact 
involved in the perception of a sound bv the ears is called 
samavjva. Sound may have been produced at a distance, but 
It is apprehended only when it is propagated to the organ, 
and, when sound is perceived by the ear, it is Us own quality in 
contact with the akaia of the ears The relation between a 
substance and its quality being samavaya, the contact involved 
in the perception of a sound by the ears is called samavaya. 
Sound may have been produced at a distance, but it is appre- 
hended only when it is propagated to the organ, and, wh<« 
propagated, it is apprehended as a quality of the orgaa. 
flAice the contact samaijya 

5 Samaveta samavaya — Samaveta- samavaya (inherence i» 
that which is inherent) is a double contact involved in lh* 
direct apprehension of the generic nature of sound. Th< 
generic nature of sound is in samavaya relation with the p Jf- 
licular sound heard by the ears and the particular sound heard 
by the ears is in samavaya relation (samateta) with the ears as 
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,,l«d above Hence the ^ 

perception of sound .» general, 

(the relation of qualification 
6 Vuesana vuesya-bhat ' evolved according to 

and the qualified) is a P^ 11 “ non<X i,tence of an object, 
the Naiyayikas in perceiving in w actua ll y perceive 

When we do not perceive an obj , d to hSj 0 r should 

is the place where the object w ct Js not there This 

have been. With the notion tha lhe qua hficaUoti 

notion of the non e * 1 * ,enC * ° w qualified (viletya) by it 
(vuerana) of the place . 1S tbe perception of the 

Hence our perception * 0 £ t he object not perceived 

1 " ’ ' ■ 


^tactintheperceptionoftne^.^^^ ^ ^ 

The main reason for »£ (M>W1 of object can 
*eem= to be the following a cense orean m any of the 

not directl) come into con^ ^ ^ can not deny that there 
above mentioned fire "ay** , e c { particular things from 

a direct apprehension o ^ ^ ^en take place’ The Naiya- 
particular places n on jy ln the manner su°ge ted 

yikas think ** * w “P" n t he apprehension of non-ext, 
above The pramano, called Anupalabdhi by 

tence of objects by a " ew P T 

t the sixfold contact 13 not mentioned in 
The doctrine ° be a va school of thought, namely, 
the coil. Of 4c lou a C " /um „ „ sL -o no! mentioned b, 

4e Commentator on the S,„ra, 1. «™ >• <* • •« «« of the 

later Njaja only 
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INFERENCE (ANLMANA) 

Inference (anum-ina) is defined in Tarhasangraha as the 
Itarana (indispensable means) oi anumih (inferential knovf- 
ledge) Anumiti (inferential knowledge) is said to be the 
knowledge born of Paramarsa (Consideration) Paramann 
(Consideration) is the knowledge of Pakiadharma/a with 
Vyaplu Pakiadkarmati (the quality of some thing being * 
pakia) is the fact that at some place or in some thing (paUa) 
a thing is present which indicates the presence of some thing 
else which is not actually observed Vrapli (Invariable Con- 
comitance) is the constant association of one thing with 
another, so that where the one is present the other must also 
be pre«ent The thing, the presence of which is observed at 
a place and which indicates the presence of another thing 
which is not observed, is called hnga (sign), sjdhaka Iprover), 
sadhana (the means of proving) and Vyapya (invariably ac- 
companied by), from the fart that it is a sign (iinga) or maik 
of the existence of some other thing, that it establishes the 
existence of some other thing, that it is a means of proving 
the existence of some other thing, and that it is that which has 
been found to he invanablv accompanied by some other thing. 
The other thing, the presence of which is thus indicated, is 
called by the corresponding names, hngi (signified), sSdhya 
(to he proved) and sydpala (that which pervades or accom- 
panies), fiom the fact that its existence is indicated or signified 
by the thing observed, that its existence there is to he establish- 
ed or proterf by the thing observed, and that it invariably 
accompanies the thing observed. The thing or place where the 
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hnga is observed and the existence of the kngt is established 
is called pakia 

An example, which is the stock example of all Indian 
logicians, will illustrate what has been said above From a 
distance a man happens to see a column of smoke arising 
from a hill Seeing smoke there on the hill, he remembers 
that wherever there is smoke there is fire He, therefore, 
thinks and concludes that although he does not actually see 
fire there, there must be fire on the hill The knowledge that 
there is fire on the hill is anumiti (inferential knowledge) Its 
Parana (peculiar cause) is the anumuna (inference) made here, 
which consists in the Paramarsa that on the hill is present 
smoke which is invariably accompanied by fire The hill is a 
paisa and the presence of smoke on the hill i» paksadharmaia 
The generalisation that wbereyer there is smoke there is fire 
is vyapti Smoko ft finger sadhana, sadhaka, or vyapya. Fire 
U hi gi sadhya or vyapaka 

To put it in simpler language. Inference ( anumana ) is the 
means by which we arrive at a knowledge of some thing which 
is not in direct contact with or range of our senses, by virtue 
of some other thing being perceived which has been m the 
past found to be invariably accompanied by thing not perceived. 
It gives us an indirect ( paraksa) knowledge only It corres 
ponds to that mediate inference which is called Syllogism in 
Western Logic The conclusion of a syllogism is the anumui 
(inferential knowledge) The major premise (of a syllogism 
in the figure I) corresponds to vyapti and the minor premise 
to paksadharmaia The major and the minor premises con 
eidered together are what is called Paramar.a (Consideration) 
The middle term is the linga, sadhana, sadhaka, or 
the major term is the fingi, sadhya or vrapaka, the minor term 
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is the paksa There is thus a great deal of similarity between 
the Indian Anumina and the Western Syllogism. 

TWO KINDS OF INFERENCE 
Inference is of two kinds according to Tarkasangtaho, 
vir , (1) The inference for one’s self (Svarthanumana) and (2) 
The inference for the sake of others ( Parorlhanumana ). 

The Svdrlfumimana consists of the following steps: — 

(a) The formulation of a vySpti by repeated observation 
of invariable co-presence, or co-absence, or both, of two things. 
For example, by having repeatedly obsened that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, and wherever there is no fire 
there is no smoke, one comes to formulate a rule that «mole if 
always accompanied by fire 

(L) Thi perception of that which is always accompanied 
by some other thing, at some place For exampjr, the percep- 
tion of smoke on a hill. 

let The remembrance of the general rule that wherever 
the thing perceives! is present another thing is invariably 
present. For example, the remembrance of the generahvation 
that where there i* imoke there is fire. 

Id! The consideration that here we are perceiving jhe 
same thing that is invariably accompanied by gome o*her 
tiling For example, the consideration that on the hill we are 
perceiving the same kind of smoke that is always accompanied 
l» fire. 

let Tlie conclusion that the thing, the presence of which 
■s tndieatfs) bv the sign ilwra) it present where the lingo iv 
present For example, there is fire on the bill 

Having obtained an inferential knowledge in this way 
S^hiir.vH, if ore wants to convince another person of the fact. 
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or to communicate the knowledge to him in a convincing 
manner, he has to put it in such a demonstrative manner as 
will not leave any ray of douht in the mind of the other person 
This demonstrative presentation of an inference to convince 
another person is called Parartkanumana (inference for the 
sake of others) 

The Svarihanumana may be regarded as the primary and 
lh“ psychological proce*s of inference while the Pararthanu 
mana is the secondary and logical process. The latter pre 
supposes and is based upon the former and is only a formal 
expression of it 

THE H\E PARTS OF A PARaRTHANUMaNA 

The Pararthanumana consists of five parts, members or 
propositions ( avayavas ) They are (1) a proposition, 
( Pralijna ), (2) a reason (Hetu), (3) an example (Vdaharana), 
(4) an application ( Vpanaya ), and (5) a conclusion (Niga 
man a) 

1 A Pralijna (Enunciation or Proportion) is the state 
meat of what is to be demonstrated (sadhya mrdesa) Eg, 

there is fire on the hill * 

2 A He(u (Reason) is the statement of the presence of 
the mark which enables us to establish the existence of the 
sadhya F g-, Because there is smoke on the hill ” 

3 An Vdaharana (Example) is the statement of the 
generalisation (major premise — vySpti) on which the inference 
is based with an example Eg ‘Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, as in a kitchen * 

4 An Vpanaya (Application) is the statement in which 
the general rule is applied to the particular case in hand E g 
‘ The smoke on the bill is the same kind of c rooke as is accom 
pamed b> fire ” 



5. A Nigamana (Conclusion) is the statement that the 
existence of the lingi is established in the place (pakia). E.g., 
“There is, therefore, fire, on the bill.” 

These five parts (avayavas) make up a complete demon- 
strative inference (Pararthjnumana) or syllogism, according to 
the NaiySyikas. There is no doubt that they make the process 
very clear and leave no doubt in the mind of the person before 
whom the argument is placed It is in this form of a demon- 
strate inference that all the theorems of Euclid are written. 

Some logicians, however, think and they seem to be right 
in thinking, that the number oi the propositions of the syllog- 
ism can be reduced to three without doing any harm to the 
clear demonstrativeness of the syllogism. There is hardly any 
difference between the Pratijna (Enunciation) and the A'lg®- 
mana (Conclusion). These are the statements of the same 
fact, one, when the fact is only enunciated to be proved and 
the other when it has been proved Tbe Upanaja (statement 
of application of the general rule to the particular case) also 
seems to be unnecessary when the Reason (II flu) and the 
Generalisation ( vyapli ) have already been mentioned Thus 
we are now left with only three propositions or aiayatoi (parts 
of syllogism), namely, <1| either Prali/na (the statement af 
what is to be proved! or Nigamana (the statement of what is 
inferred— Conclusion), ) 2) Helu ( the rra«on) or the statement 
of the reason or ground of inferring the fact, and (1) the 
Vyapli vakya or the statement of the generalisation with an 
example, technically call'd the Udaharana (Exemplification). 
So, there is a tendency in the later NaiySyikas to hold that only 
three aroyataj (propositions or parts or members! are suffici 
cnt for a demonstrative inference These three are the 
PralijnJ, the lletu and tbe Udaharana 
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These three propositiohs correspond to the Conclusion, 
the Minor Premise and the Major preroi e o{ the Wes’ern 
Syllogism. There is only a difference in the order in which 
they are placed in the Indian and the Western sjllogisrn, 
although the latter is not very particular about the order In 
the Indian Pararthanumana we have first th Pratijna, then 
the Helu and then the Udaharana In the Western Syllogism 
we generally have firn the Major Premise v hich corresponds to 
the Vddharar.a then the Minor Premise which corresponds to 
the Uetu and then the Conclusion uhich is the same es the 
Pralijna with the addition of ‘Therefore” 

According to the We«tern logicians all the three proposi 
tions are not always *lated in practical thinking One of them 
is generally supres*cd It is stated only when we have a 
complete syllogism for the sake of examining Us formal cor 
rectne«s The suppressed proposition may be any of the three 
The syllogism is then called an Enthvmeme In India loo the 
\cdtntins the Mmumankas, the Buddhists, and the Jamas 
think that in usual thinking only two ciayavat are sufficient 
for an inference, namely, the Prttttjru and the lUtu The 
tletu thev think, implies everything required hv an inference 
It directly suggests the I yapti which mav be stated if required 
for tbe sake of greater clearnes* 

ANUMANA AND SYLLOGISM 
The companion of the Parartfuinurrunn with the Arivto 
telian syllogi m should not lead the student to believe that 
Oev are ab«oluteljr identical m nature There are marked 
differences betwren the two whirh must be carefully notrd. 
The Indian Anuruna serm« to he mote natural, practical and 
eon vi net rp than the An toteban Syl’ogwn. In actual thinking 
*rc do no argue in the form of the An«totehan sjllogi m but 

e 
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in the form of Indian Anumana. The distinction between 
the Svorthanumana and the Pardrthdnumdna is a real distinc- 
tion that we find in actual thinking. All our thinking, when 
it is inferential and when we hare not to convince others is in 
the form of the svarthjnumana. It is a mixture of induction 
and deduction. When we have to prove something before 
others, either to convince them or to demonstrate our own 
convictions, the most natural method is to cast our thinking in 
the form of a pardrlhanumana. 

The order of the propositions in the pararthdnumd^ ** 
more natural and appropriate than in the Aristotelian svllogi*®. 
It is the conclusion of our arguments that is uppermost m <> ur 
minds when we demonstrate to others any inference. 
we are clear about the point at issue, we cannot be definite and 
correct with regard to our reasons. There is much likelihood 
of committing the fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi. It is why i" 
all debates and in legal judgments the propositions are stated 
first The mo«t natural *econd step in all demonstrate a°d 
formal thinking must be the Reason ( Hetu ) . When a state- 
ment is made, the truth of which is not jet e*tabli«hed 
about which there may be a doubt in the mind of the hearer, 
it is hut natural and wise that it must he supported by « reason. 
In case the bearer is *ati*fied with the reason or he understand* 
the relation of the reason with the statement, the demonstration 
ends. Cut if the hearer is not satisfied or the relation of die 
reason with, the proposition stated is not clear to him, die 
arguer further proceeds and gives a familiar illustration of 
the relation, which is too dear to he questioned. While grting 
the example which is familiar also to the hearer, the afg° er 
also states the relation between the tidhaha and the tjJhf a * n 
general terms, so that there may not remain any trace of doubt 
in the mind of the hearer with regard to the capability of the 
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Reason to prose the Proposition (Pratijna) In case the 
hearer is satisfied, the argument stops there But if he is not 
satisfied, or m case he is too stubborn or too deficient to under 
stand, the arguer proceeds further and makes the actual process 
of inference {paramana) explicit by «tatwg it m the form of 
the Upanaya (application) What was working implicitly m 
thought becomes explicit now In the Vpanaya it is made 
clear that the general relation of concomitance of the sajhala 
and the sadhya, which is exemplified in the familiar and com 
monly accepted example, holds good also in the present ca«e 
It is some times ser> essential to make this fact explicit, for it 
is really the «oul of the whole process, and the conclusion 
follows from it without any hitch Hence the rtatement of the 
conclusion in the end to indicate that there is no more doubt 
about the truth of the proposition 

To show the difference between the' two, let us put the 
same argument in the two forms and lease it to the reader to 
judge as to which is more demonstrative and natural of the 
two — 

Aruenteltart Syllazum — 

\ll men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man. 

Hence Socrates u mortal 
Pararthjnumuna — 

Socrates is mortal. 

Because of his bring a man, 

•AH men have been found to be mortal in the part as 
Thales and Zeno etc., 

‘'ocrates is a man of the fame type. 

Hence he u mortal 

In ca*e the fir*t two or three propositions comince thr 
hearer the rr»t o! the avajavas may be left out 
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Take another example, from Indian Logic: 
Pararllunumana : — 

There is fire on the hill; 

For there is smoke seen there. 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in a kitchen; 
The same kind of smoke as is accompanied invariably by 
fire is seen here. 

Hence there mast be fire on Uie hill- 
Aristotelian Syllogism : — ■ 

All things having smoke are such that have fire; 

The hill is such that has smoke; 

Hence the hill is each that has fire 

PORVAVAT, SESAVAT AND SAMANYATODRISTA 
From the point of view of the basis of inferring, inference 
has been divided into three kinds, namely, Pun-ami, Saavat 
and SamUnyalodnita. The first two of them have been inter- 
preted in two different ways. 

1. The Purvatat AnumJna, according to one interpreta- 
tion, is an inference from a cause to an effect. E.g., the infer- 
ence that it will rain from the observation of dark clouds and 
sultry weather. According to another interpretation, it is «« 
inference on the ground of what has been observed before. 
(The literal meaning of “pwreorot” is “as before”). Eg, the 
inference that there is fire on the hill, because there is smoke 
there, based on the past experience that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. 

2. The Aerator Anumano is, according to one interpreta- 
tion, an inference from a cause to an effect. E-g., the inference 
that it mu*t hare rained from the observation of flooded rivers. 
According to another interpretation, it means an inference 
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based on the “tea ” — remainder or residue Eg, sound is 
either a substance, or a quality, or an action It is neither a 
substance, nor an action, therefore it is a quality It appears 
to be a kind of a Disjunctive Syllogism, in which one all er native 
is affirmed by the elimination (denial) of other possible ones. 

3 The Samanyaiodnsta Anumana is an inference based 
on the observation and recognition of the generic nature or 
common aspect of things When an inference is made on the 
basis of some identity in otherwise different things, it is called 
the samanyatodrtsta anumana It closely resembles the infer 
ence by Analogy in the Western Inductive Logic E g , colour 
is a quality, it resides in a substance Uuddhi (knowledge) 
is also a quality, hence it must al°o reside in a substance 
Hence there is a soul which is the substance in which buddhi 
resides Or, to take another example gra«ping is an action, 
it requires an instrument, namely, the hand Seeing is also an 
action, therefore, it also requires the use of an instrument, 
namely, the eye 

This kind of inference is specially used with regard to 
supersensuous matters We reason about the supersen^uous 
matters on the analogy of what is found in the sphere of the 
sen'nons. 

ANUMITI (INFERENTIAL KNOWLEDGE) 

The knowledge we acquire through the process of 
Anumana is called Anumili (inferential knowledge) ft 19 re 
garded by the Naiyavikas as a kind of par ok! a (indirect) 
knowledge, a3 distinguished from the p raljak a (direct) know 
lcdje In the direct knowledge the object known is in contact 
with the sense-organs {j/umendnyas) But the object of 
inferential knowledge is not in contact with the sense organs 
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of the knower. What is in contact with the senses is another 
object, which is a sign of the presence of the inferred object 
The perceived object is the aign of the unperceived one on the 
basis of the past experience 

Our inferential knowledge will be valid only in so far as 
the perceived object guarantees the existence of the unper- 
ceived one. And this depends on the correctness of the vyapti 
(rule of concomitance). If there is any limitation (upSdhi) 
under which the vyapti holds good, the negligence of the condi- 
tion or limitation { vpadhi ) will falsify the inference. For 
example, if we have come to generalise that wherever there is 
fire with wet fuel, there is smoke, and by observing fire only, 
without taking care whether wet fuel is also present along 
with it, we jump to the conclusion that there must be smoke 
in the place where fire is present, we shall be committing a 
mistake, t We have overlooked a very important condition or 
limitation (upjdhi) So, we should alwajs try to see whether 
our generalisations are absolute or conditional 

The Chirwakas do not admit the validity of inferential 
knowledge, because tbev think that there is hardly any vjaptl 
which is not conditional. While stating the tyaplw. we neglect 
the conditions Hence all inferences based on them are doubt 
fill. They also eay that all generalisations are only probable 
and uncertain. For, however careful we may be in formulating 
them, we cannot be ab*olute!j certain about them. Moreover, 
there is no guarantee that what has been true in the past will 
also be true in the future. Even if a vyapn is carefully armed 
at by freeing it from all known conditions or limitations, there 
will always be a difficulty in ascertaining whether the hng<* 
observed is of the same nature that is invariably accompanied 
by the tSdhya. Identity of the (uigo, and not similarity to it, 
will ensure the existence of the sadhya. Identity is not easy 
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to get. Similarity would not serve the purpose It is said of 
a Ckarwaka philosopher that to convince his wife of the 
futility of inference as a source of valid knowledge, he made 
some marks on the ground in front of his door at night, 
which very closely resembled tho«e of the feet of a wolf 
The wife «eemg the marks next morning, erclaimed that 
there had been a wolf last night at their door The hus 
band laughed at her belief in the validity of inference, and 
justified his assertion that we can never be sure that inferential 
knowledge is correct. There is much truth in the criticism of 
the Ch3rwakas All our inferences must be regarded as pro 
bable untd verified by actual experience (perception) More* 
.over, the Cbarwakas further point out, in case we are sure of 
the identity between the hnga of the generalisation and the 
hnga observed in the paksa at the time of the inference, there is 
hardly any new knowledge gained. It is only a kind of re 
membrance In the past where the hnga existed, the hngi also 
existed By the eight of the hnga here we are reminded of the 
presence of the hngi, because we have m the past often observed 
them together A similar position has been taken by Hume m 
modern thought 


The only satisfactory reply that the Naiyayikas have been 
able to give to such an attack of the Charwakas against their 
position of admitting the validity of inferential knowledge, is 
that a generalisation is not merely based on enumeration of 
instances or on repeated observation of the ca«e m which it 
holds good, but on a supersensible vision of an expert observer 
who intuitively apprehends the general principle (tyepn) exist 
mg embodied in particular instances. In this peculiar vision 
called the Simanyalaklana pratyasatti (the supersensible know 
ledge of the universal aspect of things), the vyapti is appre 
hended directly in spite of its being found to be existing m 



particular ea-es The universal is not separable, but aurtly 
distinguishable from the individuals in whicfi.it alwajs eiirts. 
Jn mathematics we alwajs think in terms of the universal', but 
the*e universals never exist except in the particular individuals. 
The inferential knowledge is pot a mere remembrance, because 
the presence of the sSdhya in the pakJa was not known before. 
What was known is that wherever the linga is present the 
tudhya is present. But the knowledge that the sJdhya is pre- 
sent here in this pakla is absolutely a new knowledge. And 
it is this knowledge that matters and not the general principle. 
If a man takes pota'dum cjanide he dies is a general truth 
which has been definitely ascertained. No bod) is startled by 
this piece ol knowledge But when 1 know that a particular 
man has taken potassium c>ande and therefore he n certain to 
•he. it is absolute!) a new piece of knowledge. Thus inference 
does pne us new knowledge. It is not merely the reinstatement 
of the past knowledge. It is not a!wa>» a probable knowledge. 
Very often it is quite certain, and the certain!) of the knowledge 
is in proportion to the universality and absoluteness of the 
vrupU on which it is based. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE METHODS OF ARRIVING AT A VYAPTI 

We have that in an inference the exigence of a 
tadhya (major term) in a pakla (minor term) is established 
only on the ground of there being a relation of invariable coo 
comitance {vyapti) between the tadha! a (middle term) and 
the 'edhya (major term) If there is no vyapti there can bo 
no inference If the ejapti is wrong the inference will be 
wrong If the vyapti is conditional or limited in its scope, the 
inference will be valid only under the condition or limitation 
Hence we should base valid and unconditional vyaptij (genera 
lisations) at our command in order that our inferences may be 
valid 

Man is a general! ing animal He generalises at every 
moment and at ever) step of hi» life Dot mo*t of his generali 
rations are apt to be invalid because he does not tale sufficient 
precaution and care to generalise correctly Popular know 
ledge consists of countless generalisation* which are false 
Hence there is a need of on enquiry into the most proper 
method of generalisation This enquiry has developed into « 
science called Inductive Logie in the h is a » cr j lm 

portant branch of knowledge because u investigates mto (J, e 
correct methods of scientific thinking which is nothing more 
than arriving at correct generalisations about the na otc 0 f 
objects known by us Correct methods of generalist ion | f8( j 
us to scientific knowledge which is cl astclen«ed by universal 
ny objective validity and capaciy to predict correctly wfl? 
wrong method.* lead us to nprntiUon* which have no b ert *** 
validity and which are not universally arcej*^ ° "* * r< 



is arrived at through this method. All know able things are 
found to hate been named. Only such positive in-tances — -in 
which the presence of both the hnga (knowabihty) and the 
sidhya fnameahiht)) are available. There are no negative 
instances m which the sidhya (nameability) and the hnga 
(knowabihty) are absent, available in this case. No instance 
can be found of the negative tyapii, “whatever is not nameable 
is not an object of knowledge”, as whatever instances would be 
quo’ed would certainly be already objects of knowledge and 
stated in words ( i e. named). The hnga which owes its hngatva 
(quality of being a hnga) to a vyapti arrived at by this method 
Is called kevalaniayt. For example, in the inference “the jar 
is nameable because it is knowable, as whatever is an object of 
knowetdge is nameable, as a tree”, the tinga, “being an object 
of knowledge (knowable)” is IcetaUnvayi, because it is based 
on a tyupti arrived at through the positive instances onl). The 
anumana bated on the vyaptv discovered by ibis method is called 
the keiatintmyi anumJna This method corresponds to Mill's 
method of Agreement. 

THE KEVALAVYATIREKI METHOD 
The KtialavyaUreki is the method of establishing a vrapli 
on the observation of mere fteinloJ co-absence (vyatirtka) 
of two thing . The invariable concomitance beic is stated 
only m a negative wa) — wherever the sidhya is absent the 
hnga is also absent — as it is only the absence of both of them 
that comes under our ob«ervation. The method is called 
kevalavyalircki, the hnga based on the vyap'i discovered by 
this method is called the Lnala-vyalirekt hnga, and the emi- 
mJ/o ba«ed on such a hnga is called the kcvalavyatircki anu- 
rruina. To illustrate the kcvalatryatireki anumana the following 
example is given in the Tarkasangraha; “Earth differs from 
other elements (water, air, etc.) because it has smell; that which 
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Of the above methods, the first, viz , the anvayavyalirekt. 


arrived at by the observation of merely the positive instances. 
No real discovery is made through the third method, the 
kevalavyaiireki. From the co-absence of two things in a num- 
ber of instances we can infer nothing about their co-presence. 
This method only seems to have been formulated for the pur- 
pose of giving an air of demonstrative certainty to some uni- 
versal propositions which cannot themselves be shown to be 
proved by more universal ones The vrapti and the pratijnJ, 
however differently from each other they may be stated, are 
substantially the same in the levolawalireki anumdnas quoted 
above. This is quite apparent from the fact that the one is 
the contrapositive of the other The progress of thought in 
the inferences, quoted above, does not seem to be, as it normally 
should, from the vyapli to the pralijru II is from the praUjnS 
to the vyapti, which is only coined in older to prove the former. 
The proposition to be proved, in the first example, is that ‘earth 
is different from other substances’, and the hclu given is that 
‘it has smell’. Now m order to prose thi*, they state the same 
proposition only in a different form, that ‘whatever has not 
smell is not earth’. It » on account of this reason, that many 
logicians do not admit the keialaivalireki method. 

THE VYAPAKA AND THE VYAPYA 
When we discover an invariable concomitance (vySpti)* 
we find that the extension of the linga and the sJdhya is not 
always the same. It verv often happens that the sadhya 1* 
more extensive or pervasive than the Itnga, although it has been 
observed to be present wherever the hnga is present Our 
observation does not guarantee against the existence of the 



sadhya without the hnga Eg It 19 true that wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, but fire may be found to be present 
where there is no smoke. This is the reason why the sadhya 
is also called the vyapaka (the pervader) and the hnga is called 
the V)npya (the pervaded) The major, middle, and minor 
terms of Western Logic are also called so on account of the 
same reason 


UPADHI 

The lingo should be in invariable concomitance with the 
sadhya unconditionally In case there is any condition 
(upadhi) under which alone the hnga is in concomitance with 
the sadhya, the vyapti should be stated with the condition 
(upadk 0 If not so stated, the inference based on the vyapti 

will not be always valid An example of a conditional vyapti 
is that wherever there is fire with wet fuel there is smoke 
Here being accompanied with wet fuel is the upadhi (condi 
tion) It is under this condition or within this limitation alone 
that we can infer the existence of smoke from the observed 
existence of fire In this inference smoke is the sadhya fire 
is the hnga and wet fuel is the upadhi It is evident that in 
such a case the upadhi always accompanies the sadhya but does 
not always accompany the hnga Hence some logicians have 
defined upadhi as ‘ that which constantly accompanies the 
sadhya but does not always accompany the sadhaha (hnga)” 
Wet fuel always accompanies smoke which is the sadhya here, 
but does not alwajs accompany fire, which is the sadkaJ a or 
hnga in this vyapti— ‘wherever there is fire with wet fuel there 
is smoke ’ 

The condition is of two kinds namely, that of which we 
are sure, and the other of which we are not sure but which we 
suspect. Some times there is a condition of which we are 
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neither sure nor suspicious It is due to the last kind of condi- 
tion that some of our generalisations of which we are certain 
happen to he falsified by subsequent experience. 

SAPAKSA AND VIPAKSA INSTANCES 
In the Anvaya-vyatireki method of establishing a vyapti. 
we find that th^re are two sets of cases observed One, in 
which the l\npa und the sadhya are found to be present together, 
and the other in which both of them are found to be absent 
together. The former are technically called the sapakso 
(similar) instances, and the latter the vipokJa (contrary) in- 
stances, with reference to the vyapti. The sapakia instances 
of the vydpti, wherever there is smoke there is fire, are a kitchen, 
a railway engine, a factory, and an oven etc., where there are 
•moke and fire, and the vipakta instances arc, a lake, a study- 
room, a library, and a drawing room etc , where there is neither 
fire nor smoke 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A VALID LINGA 

We have =een that the hnga is of three Lands namely, the 
amaya-vyatirehi, the kevalamayi and the fceialavyatirefa Let 
us now note th“ essential characteristics that every hnga must 
po'sess in order that it may be valid 

The anvayaiYatireki hnga must possess the following five 
characteristics in order that it may become capable of estab 
lishing a sadhya — 

(1) Paksadharmaitam — presence in the paksa The hnga 
must be found to be present in the subject {paUa) about which 
the inference is to be made 1 e , in which the existence of the 
sadhya is to be established As for example to infer that a 
hill has fire, the hnga namely, smoke must be known to be 
actually present in the lull If not, the inference would not 
he possible 

Violation of this condition gives n»e to the defect called 
Ofyldhi ( inconel usi veneas) 

(2) Sapafde sattvam — presence in sapakia (similar) in 
stances The hnga must be already known to be existing m 
the case3 where the sadhya is present As for example, smoke 
is found to be present in a kitchen or an engine etc If the 
hnga is found absent from any of such similar (sapafaa) in 
stances, the vyapti of the hnga and the sadhya would become 
faulty 

(3) I'lpak&dt) amtti — absence from the contrary 

(vipahla) instances The hnga must be already known to he 



non-existent in ail tlie cases from where the sadhya is found 
absenf. As for example, the absence of smoke from a lake. If 
this condition is not fulfilled, the vyapti would not be valid. 

Violation of the^e two conditions gives rise to the defect 
(dosd) called tyabhichara (discrepancy). 

(4) A bidhitavisayati am — noncontradiction of what is to 
be proved by another stronger proof or by facts. There 
should be no ground more efficient and acceptable to deny the 
presence of the sadhya which is alleged to be invariably accom- 
panied by the lingo present in a paksa. That is to say, the 
presence of the sadhya should in no case bb invalidated by any 
other more authoritative means of proof (perception or iabda). 
Nor should the sadhya be apparently absurd. As for example, 
any ground offered to establish coldness of fire would involve 
this deficiency Violation of this condition gives rise to a 
defect called badka (absurdity) 

(5) Asatpratipakiatiam — absence oi a counter-balancing 
reason. This characteristic means that there should be nothing 
else present in the paksa along with the hnga, which is invari- 
ably connected with the absence of the thing whose presence 
we are going to establish As for example, the observation 
of smoke on a hiH, while it is raining there, cannot ensure th'e 
presence oi fire which might have been extinguished before the 
column of smoke disappeared. Violation of this condition 
gives n«e to a defect called satpratipaklata (counter-balance) 

In the case of the other two imgas, the kcvalamayi and 
the ketalavyattreki, however, only four of these characteristics 
should be found if the hnga is to be valid. In the keialJncayi 
hnga, the third characteristic, namely vtpakist vyiiritti cannot 
be found, because there are no vs paksa instances in that case. 
In the ketala vyalireki hnga the second characteristic .viz-. 
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sapakle saiuam cannot be had, for there are no sapaksa in 
stances available. 

With the^e two exceptions, all the above mentioned charac 
terwtics are necessary for a lingo The deficiency of a lingo 
in any one of the^e five characteristics gives rise to a fault in 
inference which makes the helu advanced a faulty one ( dusta 
hetu) with only an appearance of a helu (hetiabhasa ) 



CHAPTER VIII 


1IETVABHASAH (FALLACIOUS REASONS) 

The word hetiabhasa can be interpreted in two ways. 
Firstly, 23 an invalid hetu appearing a a a valid one, he 
something looking bke a hetu, bnt lacking in some or all ol 
the characteristics of a true one {hetuiat abhasate). Secondly, 
as a fault in the fietu, (.htlaxdbhita or hetudoia) which would 
literally mean a fallacy or a defect underlying a hetu and 
making it invalid. The fivefold divuion of heliabhasas given 
in the Tarkosangraho seems to be based on the second meaning 
of the term, for it suggests the five mam defects that may spoil 
a hetu Itnga. The five hetvabhasas, namely, Savyabhichara, 
Viruddha, Sotpratipaksa, Asiddha and Badhiia involve five 
chief defects of a hetu, namely, y yabhirlidra | Discrepancy), 
Virodha (Contradiction), PraiipaUata (Counterbalance) 
Asiddhi (Inconclusiveness) and Badho (Absurdity) 

THE SAVYABH1CHARA HETU 

The Savyabhichjra (Discrepant) hetu literally means that 
keiu. which involves a discrepancy (vyahhicfuiro) in the con- 
comitance of the lingo and the Madhya The lingo coexists with 
the Madhya, not invariably, but only in some cases. The sauya- 
LhichUra hetu coexists sometimes with the sidhya, sometimes 
with absence of the ijdhya.'bvl not always with either. It is de- 
fective owing to the lack of either or both of the second and the 
third characteristic* of a valid hetu, namely, tapakle Mat tram 
and ripaJJad vyd rrittih; and thus makes the conclusion uncer- 
tain and doubt fuk Such a hetu may establish the sSdhya as well 
as its opposite, for it »s not invariably concomitant with either 
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the presence or the absence of the sudkya exclusively As for 
example, when it is said that sound is eternal because it cannot 
be touched In this ca«e we no doubt find that the vyapti is 
negatively true in the case of a table, etc , because we know 
that a table, or a book etc , is such that can be touched and n not 
eternal And m the case oi.atma (self) we find that it is posi 
lively true, because the self is not "touchable as well as eternal 
But on the contrary, we also find that though knowledge is not 
capable of being touched yet it is not eternal So that the hetu. 
here advanced, namely, non touchableness is coexistent not only 
with eternity but aLo \vilh its absence As the helxi is coexis 
tent with the presence as well as the absence of the sadhya t 
which are contradictories (anteu or extremes), the name 
anaikantiha is also given to it, which literally means “Dot con 
reeling itself with one extreme exclusively ” 

THREE KINDS OF S WYABHICH ARA HETU 

The Savyabhichara hetu. is of three kinds, namely, the 
Sadharana, the Asjdharana and the Anupasamhan 

(1) The Sadfurana (too wide) hetu is that invalid hetu 
which iS observed in both the sapaksa and the vipafesa instances, 
i e which coexists hoth with the presence of the saihya and With 
its absence As for example, “the mountain has fire because it 
is knowable ” The reason given, here, namely, knowability, is 
found to be present in things having fire, as kitchen etc , as well 
as in things that have no fire, as a lake There is no reason why 
there should be inference of fire on the ground of knowability 
in preference to that of its absence. Hence the hetu is invalid, 
being too wide in extension 

(2) The Asadfuraia (too narrow) hetu js just the opposite 
of the sjdaaranc It is that invalid helu which is observed 
neither in the lapafcsa nor in the t upaha instances Of course. 
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the absence from the vipahia instances is an essential character- 
istic of a valid hetu, hut the fault of a savydbkichara hetu con- 
sists in being so widely absent as not to be found even in the 
sapaksa instances. In other words there is no such instance 
found which can be quoted as a sapakSa one, for the hetu hap* 
pens to be a peculiar characteristic of the paksa alone and exist 3 
nowhere else. How can then a sapaksa dristanta be found? As 
for example, ‘sound is eternal because it is audible’. In this 
case audibility u a characteristic peculiar to sound and can be 
present no-where else but in it alone So all the rapakla in- 
stances, ether, self, etc., which are eternal, lack in audibility. 
Hence, there is no ground for the establishment of a vyipti 
between audibility and eternity. 

(3) The Anupasamhan (non-exclusive) hetu is that invalid 
hetu which cannot allow sapaksa or tipakJa instances to he 
quoted by virtue of its having “all things” as its pakla (sub- 
ject). The term “all things” is so wide and inclusive that 
nothing is left out to serve as a sapaksa or vipakia instance and 
hence the name, non-exclusive; e.g ‘All things are transitory 
because they are known ’ 

THE VIRUDDHA HETU 

The Viruddha (sell-contradictiug) hetu is that invalid hetu 
which, though offered to establish a sSdhya, actually proves 
the non existence of the sadhya by virtue of its being invariably 
connected with the negation of the sjdhya. For instance, in 
inference, “sound rs eternal because it is produced”, the 
ground offered, namely, “being produced”, is in reality in- 
variably connected with non-etemity, but never with eternity. 
For, the general rule is that the producible is deductible. Thu 
kind of invalid Aefu does not exist in the sapakla Instance* 
where it should, but exists, on the contrary, in the vipahia in- 
atam-ra. where it should not 



The Viruddha hetu is to be distinguished from the sadhd 
rana savyabhickSra hetu on the ground of its never being pre- 
sent in sapafaa instances which the latter always does, and 
from the asadharana. savyabhichara hetu by reason of its exist 
ting in vipakfa cases which the latter never does. The Viruddha 
differs from the savyabhichara in general mainly in that m 
the latter the t ryapti is only imperfect or defective whereas in 
the former it is actually self contradictory ‘Devadatta is a 
scholar, because he is a man, would involve vyabhicfiara as 
the vyaptt between man hood and scholarship is not perfectly 
correct, but jf we say that water is cool because it is put on fire, 
it is a case of virodha 

THE SATPRATIPAKSA HETU 

The Satpranpaksa (counterbalanced) hetu — If at the 
time of advancing a particular helu for the establishment of 
the existence of a particular sadhya, there happens to be pre 
6ent before us another ground {hetu) which seeks to prove 
the non existence of that very sadhya there being no over 
whelming strength on the side of the first hetu to establish 
its sadhya, the former hetu is called satpratipafcsa As for 
example ‘sound is eternal because it is audible’, and ‘sound is 
non eternal because it is produced In these two inferences 
the conclusion of the one is contradicted by the conclusion of 
the other, so the hetu of the one is said to neutralise the force 
of that of the other Hence the first helu is called a counter 
balanced reason The invalid hetu is named satpralipaha 
only so long as its force is neutralised by the other hetu , but 
when the other helu becomes stronger and more capable of 
proving the contradictory fact, it ceases to be satpralipaha and 
becomes badhita (absurd) 

The Satpratipahsa hetu is to be distinguished from the 
viruddha by the fact that in the case ol the viruddha the one 
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and the same hetu proves the contradictory of what it ought to 
prove, whereas in the case of the satpratipakia it b another hetu 
(heixintard) which proves the contradictory of the sddhyO. 
Thai is the nmddka hetu is irreconcilable with the sadhya in 
the same anumdna while the satpratipakia hetu is inconsistent 
with the sadhya in a counter inference. 

THE ASIDDHA HETU 

The Asiddha (inconclusive) hetu involves the fault 
ostddhi, which is a drawback in the pardmarSa. Pardmarsa. 
has been defined as irydplieiititapa'dadharmatd jxdnam, and thus 
consists of three factors, namely, pakiatd, pakiadharmatd and 
vyaptt The unestablishment (asiddht) of any of them will 
give n;e to one of the three forms of this fallacy, namely, the 
Airaydsiddha, the Siarupdsutdha and the vyapyatvasiddha hetu. 

(1) The Airaydsiddha ( inconclusive on account of the un- 
reality oi the diraya or pakia) hetu is that invalid fiSfil winch 
seeks to establish a sadhya in a polio which itself is unreal or 
imaginary. One of the characteristics of a valid hetu, as has 
been seen above, is pakiadharmcld which means that the hetu 
mu«t be known as actually existing in the pakia. Dut how can 
it be known to be existing in a pakia which ilseli is imaginary 
or unreal 9 Hence the unreality of a pakia in any inference 
would go against one of the chief characteristics of a valid hetu, 
and would make it invalid and incapable of giving rise to any 
valid conclusion. As for example, ‘a ghost breathes because it 
has life, whatever has life breathes, as a man’. There is no ag- 
reement ©f opinion on the very existence of a gho*t, and so it »» 
quite absurd to assign any hetu to the presence of life in it, 
"which cannot be present m it simply because it itself is unreal. 
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cVrd The *kj lotus can !* a flower only when it w in exis- 
tence Cut there i» no exigence of a *1} lotus as such Hence 
the hr'j attributed to it is Slrayasiddha. 

(2) T}ie 5»«e«fu/i(WAoJ inconclusive on account ol its 
incompatibility with the pakla) httu occurs when the nature of 
the KrU i$ such that rt cannot abide in the pakla This kind 
of httu is inconclu'ive, becau«e it cannot lie found to exist in 
the pakla not because the pakla is unreal, as m the previous 
case, but because it cannot by its very nature belong to the 
pal la which mai be real This is also a defect in the first 
characterise of a valid httu, nomclj, pakladharmatiam, be- 
cause it demands that the hctu must be found present in the 
pa}. la, but if the nature of the hetu is incompatible with that 
of the pakla it is impossible to be present there As for inst 
ante, ‘the lake is full of fire, because it is full of smoke, 
wherever there » smoke there is fire, as in a kitchen* In this 
case it is quite evident that the hetu («moke) will not give 
any conclu'ion, simply becau«e »! is itself not present in the 
pahsa (lake), and *o is unreal The httu may be real m itself, 
as in the present example, jet what is required to make it 
capable of proving the existence of the sadhya is its paksa 
dharmatva i e its actual presence in the pakla 

(3) The 1 yapyatusiddha (inconclu'ive on account of a 
conditional vjapti) —Thu kind of asiddhi occurs when, al 
though the pakla 19 real, and the httu given also is pre'ent in 
the pafJa jet the vyapti to which it owes its hetutd is not uni 
ver*aUy true which it should necessarily be So, an invalid 
hetu is said to be vyapyatvanidha when the fact ol its being 
invariably accompanied (vyJpyatia) by the sadhya has not 
been sufficiently established, or, when the invariability, being 
only conditional or admitting of limitations, is taken to be 
quite unconditional in its scope. As for example, in the in 
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ference, ‘sound it perishable because it exists; whatever exists 
is perishable, as a cloud,’ the fault lies in the fact that the re- 
lation of the vyapii between existence and perishability, on 
which the conclusion is based, has not already been sufficiently 
established (asiddka). And in the inference, ‘the mountain has 
smoke because it has fire; wherever there is fire there is smoke,’ 
the vyipti, ‘wherever there is fire there is smoke,’ which is the 
ground of the inference here, is not universally true. It is true 
only in certain cases where a condition (upadhi), namely, 
‘fire being accompanied with wet fuel’, u present. To forget 
such conditions which alone make a ryjpd valid, would be a' 
source of fallacy, just as in the case of a man residing at 
Benares, our inference that he is a great scholar would be a 
mistaken one, for a man living at Benares becomes a scholar 
only when he studies diligently Such a vynpti is called 
sopadhika or conditional. 

I be condition *>htch enables ihe hem tt> be invariably 
accompanied by the sadhva is technically called upadhi The 
presence of wet fuel with fire and of diligent study in the case 
of a man residing at Benares are examples of upadhi Upadhi 
is defined in Tarkasangraha as sjdkyav) dpah atie sail sddhanJ- 
vydpaka upadhih, 1 e., a condition 19 that which invariably 
accompanies the thing to be proved (sddhya) bnt does not 
alwavs accompany the sadhana (hngaj In the above example, 
fire is the Unga and smoke is ihe sddhya, wet fuel is the 
upJdhi. Wet fuel always accompanies smoke when the latter 
is present in fire, hut it is not invariably present with fire. 
(See p 1291, 

THE BAD1HTA HETU. 

The Didkua ( absurd — literallv, contradicted l hell; — A 
hetu becomes Lad hi la when we already know, on the ground 
of either perception or any other more authoritative meaz u of 
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knowledge, that the sadhya, which the hetu is alleged to esta 
blish, does not actually exi't in the pakla In such cases, the 
hem advanced becomes really absurd, on account ol its futile 
attempt to establish the existence of things which ate definitely 
known to be nonexistent As for instance, any hetu given to 
prove coldness of fire, would be absurd, for the po*«ession of 
coldness by fire, is against perceptual evidence, which is of 
course more authoritative than any inference 

The Bjdhila helu differs from the SotpraJipakSa in the 
fact that the sadhya in it is actually disproved by another 
stronger proof, while in the saiprattpaL'a there is no «uch 
badfia (contradiction) of the sudhya bj a stronger proof, but 
only counterbalancing of the forces of the two inferences, nci 
ther of which prevails over the other But as «oon as one of 
them pretads the satpratipaUa hetu becomes badhita 

Pv B The reader should remember that the term hetu 
has often been u«ed by Indian logicians for the hnga It has 
not been exclusive!) u«ed for the second of the five oiuyoinj 
(proposition) of a pararlhanumana, as it should have been 
done to avoid confuMon 

OTHER FALLACIES 

The ketcalhjsas (fallacies of the Reo<on or fallacious 
Reasons) are not the onl) fallacies pointed out by Indian 
logician* aflhoc-h thev; atone are mentioned in Tarlatan 
graha. LiLe the heti^bhSsas some logicians point out the 
ubharas of the other terms and parts (oioyatas) ol ijllogivn. 

Digniga, a great Puddhi't logician, mentions several 
Linds of l’aV'jbhl«as (fa'Iactes of the minor terra) or fallacies 
with regard to the the*iv to be proved (PrcttjnSf \ pratijnS 
is fallacious according to him /and al*o according to S ddha 
sens DiwAara, a Jam logician) when it is (1) incompatible 
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with perception, (2) incompatible with other inferences, (3) 
incompatible with the public opinion, (4) incompatible with 
one’s own doctrine, (5) incompatible with one’s own state- 
ment and (6) incapable of being proved, etc. Both these 
logicians also mention several kinds of Dristanldbhdsas (falla- 
cies of the Example). The main kinds of the Vristdntabhasas 
mentioned by them are two, namely, the Sadharmya-drii/ania- 
bhasa and the V aidharmyadrisianlabhosa, the former referring 
to the sapakJa and the latter to the i/ipakla instances 

Gautama, the author of the hiyaya Sutras, mentions a 
number of other fallacies, most of which are committed in 
debates, under the hepds of Jati (irrelevent arguments) and 
A'lgrahastkJnas (weak-points in arguments ). He points out 
24 kinds of Jatu most of which are arguments based on false 
or far-fetched analogy and wrong distinctions, and 22 lands 
of weak points (Nigrahasthinos) of arguments where defeat 
is inevitable. Some of the latter are the formal fallacies of 
the Reason (hetvabhastu) ; others are various forms of what 
is called Ignoratto Elenchi by the Western logicians, E-g » 
Pratijnanlara (shifting the proposlfion) and Arthanlara 
(changing the topic) correspond to “Shifting the Ground” of 
the Western logicians. AvijnaUirlha roughly corresponds to 
argument um ad ignorantium 

Under the bead of Chhala (verbal trickery) Gautama 
mentions three fallacies which correspond to Equivocation, 
Accident and Figure of speech (used in somewhat different 
sense from bow it is explained by Western logicians) with 
-the difference that chhala is committed consciously to deceive 
the other party. They are VSk-chhala — trick of equivocation 
of words, Samanya Chhala — a tnck based on confusion of the 
particular or individual (specific) and the general (generic) 
meaning of the terms, and the Vpachara chhala — a trick based 



on. the confusion of figurative and literal meanings of thd 
terms 

There are four other fallacies which are often pointed 
out by critics in the arguments of their adversaries, namely, 
Atmairaya, Anyonya raya Chakraha and Anavastha, which 
respectively correspond to Begging the Question, hytteron 
p rotcron and ctrcuhts in demonstrando (reasoning in a circle) 
—forms of Pelitio Pnncipu Atmairaya is committed when 
the helu is the same as pratijna in a different form. Anyonya 
sraya is committed when in an argument the truth of the 
Pratifna (thesis) depends upon that of the Helu (Reason), 
and the truth of the Reason in turn depends upon that of the 
Pratijna That is the Proposition (thesis) and the Reason 
mutually support each other Chalraka is committed when 
in a chain of inferences we establish a conclusion at the end, 
which 13 already assumed as a hetu at the outset We Tetum 
m sich a case from where we start Anaiasiha or arguing 
ad infinitum occurs when the hetu of an inference is such that 
it itself requires to be established by another hetu, and that 
hetu by another, that by another, and so on ad infinitum, so 
that the entire chain of inferences rests on an unestabhshed or 
not self evident foundation The helu in every correct infe- 
rence must be such as is acceptable to one before whom a 
proposition is to be demonstrated 

The Join logicians point ou* se\en other fallacies which 
arise b} unduly emphasising or exclusively accepting a parti 
cular point of view (Sec Chapter XII) They are —(1) 
Natgamobhasa when one males a fal«e abstraction between • 
the generic and the specific nature of things, (2) Sangraha 
Lhasa, when One lays undue emphasis on the generic nature 
of things and regards it as the essential aspect of them, neglect 
ing the specific characteristics (3) yraiahorabJuua, when one 
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la) 3 undue emphasis on the specific characteristics of things 
and identifies them with the things, neglecting altogether their 
generic nature; (4) Rijusutrdbhasa, when one emphasises too 
much the momentary nature of things and regards it as their 
essence, neglecting their permanent and abiding characteristics. 
(5) Sabdjbhasa, when one la)s undue emphasis on the gram- 
matical aspects of terms (gender, number, etc.), neglecting 
their meanings; (6) SamabhiruJhjbhasa, when one lays too 
much emphasis on the etymological meanings of terms, neg- 
lecting the actually prevalent sense in which they are used, and 
(7) Evambhutdbhita , when one emphasises too much the 
functional aspect of things and regards the function as the 
very essence of them. 

Thus, to bring them all together, the most important of 
the fallacies pointed out by Indian logicians are: — 

1. Paktibhdsas (fallacies of the Pa/cla or Pratifna) , 

2 Hetvdbhdsas (fallacies of the Helu) ; 

3. Drif/Jntdbhjsas 1 fallacies of the Example); 

4 Jius (fallacies of false Analogy and Distinction), 

5 Pralijndntara and Arthinlara (Shifting the Ground); 

6 Aii/ndlarlha (Argumenlum ad ignoranhum ) , 

7 Vak-Chhala (fallacy of Equivocation), 

8 Saminya Chhala ( fallacy of Accident) ; 

9 Upachdra-Chhala (fallacy of Figure of Speech, when 
literal and figurative senses are confused); 

10. Atnuiiraya (Begging the Question), 

11 AnyonyiZraya { Ilyileron P rote son} ; 

’ 12. Chakraka (Argument in a circle), 

13 Anaiastha ( Argumenlum ad infinitum). 

14 Aaigamaitaja (fallacy of Abstraction); 

15 Sangrahabhoja (fallacy of undue emphasis on the Gene- 
ric nature); 
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16 \ yat-aharabhasa {fallacy of undue emphasis on Ice 
Specific nature) , 

17 Rijusutrabhasa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the Mo 
menlary nature), 

18 Sabdabhasa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the Gramma 
tical aspects of terms) , 

19 Samabkirudhubhasa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the 
Etymological meaning of terms) , 

20 Eiambhutobkasa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the 
Functional aspect) 

REDUCTION OF OTHER FALLACIES TO HETVaBHaSAS 
It is however curious that not only Tarkasangraha but 
also other worts written by modem Indian logicians make 
no mention of other fallacies than the Hetvabfwsas (fallacies 
of the hetu or fallacious Reasons) They might have probably 
thought that all fallacies are ultimately reducible to the 
Hetiabhasas M R Hoda,, the author of the Critical and 
Explanatory Notes on Tarlcsangraha (published m the Bom 
bay Sanskrit Series 1918) bas argued m favour of this 
opinion He says “A little consideration however Will show 
that all the varieties of abhasa can be reduced to a hetvjbhasa 
A fallacy, in whatever part of the syllogi'io it may lie, can, 
by stating the syllogism in a logical form, be reduced to some 
improper use of the middle term in one or both of the premi 
ses The middle term being the link which connects the 
subject and predicate of the conclusion, determines in fact the 
character of the whole syllogism, and so if the latter is invalid 
the invalidity must in one way or another arise from some 
defect in the connecting link. Not that other parts of the 
syllogism may not he faulty, but the faults can by restating 
the syllogism in a suitable form he referred to the middle 
term The chief thing required for a valid anumiti is 



a correct ParamarSa ; and a Pardmarla, which is composed of 
three constituent elements, paksaid, paksadkarmati and 19 apti, 
is correct only when its three components are faultless. Hence 
all the faults of syllogism must belong to some one of these 
three things. When the fault lies in the paksadharmalS or 
hetulj, it is of course a hetvdbhasa proper. The fault lies in 
pakfatd only when the pakla or minor term is totally unreal 
thing, euch as gagandravinda (sky-lotus'), or when it is a thing 
on which the hetu does not reside. Either way the hetu or 
the middle term cannot be predicated of the minor, and the two 
cases fall under Airayiiiddha and Siardpiiiddha respectively 
. . .When a fault lies in the vyapp, it can always be traced 
to a vyabhichanla or a sopddhika hetu. . The twenty. {our 
jdlis. can be easily reduced to helidbhdsa There can be 
no pakijbhJsa or vydplydbhdsa or dnstaruzbhaso apart from 
the htndbhdsa PakSibhdsa or misleading minor falls under 
Sirayasiddho VyaptySbhasa or false generalisation is nothing 
hut a vydbhtchariia or n.iiddha vripti and is included m 
onaikdnuka or tyapyattasiddha hetuibhisa Dnstantobhfaa 
also falls under the same, as it is not a dota in itself, but acts 
by vitiating the vjdpU Lastly the complex fallacies known 
as anyonyairoya, anavaslhd and chnkrnka are only series of 
two or more invalid syllogisms. In this way the five k»iva- 
bha=as named in the Text can be shown to include all the 
possible cases of fallacious arguments’" (T arka-sangraha, 
edited by Y V. Albalye, Bombay Sanskrit Senes, LY p. 321 £.). 

We agree with the view quoted here in so far that all the 
fallacies of inference or syllogism, as it was understood in 
India, have been included in the hetvdbluzsas mentioned in 
Tarkasatigraha , which have been dealt with above. But the 
formal fallacies of inference are not the only fallacies which 
are committed in actual thinking. There are many olheT fat- 
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lacies pointed out by the Western as well as the ancient and 
medieval Indian thinkers, which are apt to be consciously or 
unconsciously committed in every day thinking and disctis 
sions The list ol the fallacies pointed out by the ancient 
and medieval Indian logicians was certainly very large, 
unsystematic and unwieldy But the modem attempt to confine 
to the helvabhasas alone is not very desirable, for some of the 
fallacies of which the students of logic should be aware are 
left unmentioned in the textbooks of modern Indian logic 
A new attempt at classification of all the possible fallacies that 
may be committed, is very much needed in Indian logic 



CHAPTER IX 


UPAMANA (COMPARISON). 

Vpamana is the technical name lor a peculiar means of 
knowledge admitted by the Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta 
schools of thought Thinkers oi the Vaisesika, Slmkhya, 
Yoga, Bauddha and Jaina schools do not admit the necessity 
of regarding it as a separate and independent means of know- 
ledge (pram&na). They reduce it to AnumSna, PralyahSa or 
Sabda, or to a combination of them. 

DEFINITION OF L PA MAN A 

The Natyayikas who admit it as a distinct and indepen- 
dent means of knowledge define it as “the means of acquiring 
the knowledge of a thing through its similarity to another 
thing previously well known” (NySytuutras, I.1 6). The 
knowledge thus acquired is called upamiti Upamiii is defined 
in Tarkasangraha as “the knowledge of the connection of a 
name with the object denoted by the name The knowledge 
of similarity is the proximate cause of UpamilC’. The essence 
of the pramana thus consists in recognising a new object of 
a peculiar kind, unseen before, not by perception alone, but 
also by a companion of the object with some other object 
which has been previously heard to be similar to it The new 
object is brought under a concept (name) winch was formed 
from a description of It, given bv way of its comparison with 
some well known object, by another person who knew both the 
objects. The new knowledge is thus based upon the direct 
knowledge of timilarily of the previously unknown object with 
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the one already known. The idea of similarity was not got by 
the prarmta (knower) by actual perception of the two objects 
together or even at different places and times It was only 
received from another person who knew them both and pointed 
out the attributes m which they were similar This idea is 
present in the mind of the person who has not seen one of 
the two things compared When the previously unseen object 
is perceived and its attributes, learnt by way of similarity 
pointed out by the other person, are noticed, the object is at 
once brought under the name which was merely a name 
hitherto 


EXAMPLES OF UPAMANA 

To illustrate the pramana, we may give an example A 
roan who has never seen a “mule” but has only heard its name, 
is told by another person that a mule resembles a horse in 
many respects, and those aspects in which the two animals 
are similar are pointed out to him Now, some day he 
actually happens to see a new animal not seen by him before, 
which resembles a horse in the aspects pointed out to him 
by the other person He at once recollects that the animal 
roust be a mule, because it has got the attributes common 
between a horse and mule The stock example given in all 
books of Indian Logic is that of the knowledge of a gavaya 
(a species of ox) arising through Upamana Thus we find 
Tarkasangraha illustrating the pramana ‘A person happens 
to be ignorant of the object denoted bv the word gavaya He 
learns from a forester that a gataya is similar to a cotv He 
goes to a forest, happens to see the animal called gavaya, which 
is similar to a cow, and recollects the information conveyed to 
him by the forester Then the knowledge (upamitij, “this is 
the animal denoted by the name gataya” arises in him 
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THE MIMAMSAKA VIEW OF UPAMITI. 

The Muninoakas late Upamana in different sense from 
that o£ the Naiyayikas. Upamana is regarded by them 
as cognising the similarity of the gaiaya in the cow from the 
perception of the similarity of the cow in the gavaya. The 
new knowledge acquired here is that “the cow is similar to this 
animal called gaiaya ” and the instrument (karana) of this 
knowledge is the knowledge that “the animal called gaiaya 
13 similar to a cow,” which formerly was only heard and now 
is directly perceived. According to the Naiyayikas, the resultant 
knowledge is not the knowledge of the similarity of the cow 
with the gavaya now perceived, as the Mimamsakas say, but 
the knowledge that the word gavaya denotes the animal per- 
ceived. The latter view seems to be more reasonable. Other- 
wise the pramana loses its value in giving us some new infor- 
mation. One can very easily say without perceiving a gavaya 
that if a gaiaya resembles a cow, the cow must also resemble 
the gaiaya. 

UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT PRAMANA. 

In reply to those logicians who do not admit Vpamana 
as a distinct and independent means of knowledge, the Naiya- 
yikas, who regard it as a separate pramana, urge the follow- 
ing — 

The knowledge of the object being a gavaya does not 
anse from merely the object coming into contact with the 
sense-organs, as one would recogni'e the objects already known 
to him. That the name garaja denotes the object before him 
does not so much depend upon his perception of the animal 
as upon his perception of tbe resemblance it bears to the 
known object, cow, and upon the recollection of the infonna- 
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tion he has received that «uch an object was called a gataya 
Now the«e factors do not form essential parts of a perception 
Hence Comparison should be regarded as a distinct and inde 
pendent means of knowledge 

Comparison ( vpamana ) cannot, according to the Naiya 
yikas, he taken as a kind of Inference (anumana), simply 
because it does not involve the use of the essential factor of 
an anumana, namely, a byaptx (generalisation of concomi 
tance) Hie knowledge that the animal is a gavaya because 
it is similar to a cow is not actually got on account of an 
invariable connection between similarity with a cow and 
gavayaiia fgavaya ness), established by previous experience 
What others mistake for a vyapti in an upamana is not really 
a vyapti but an information given by another person 

Vpamana is not even a kind of sabda for, sabda as a 
premia na does not require that the object about which it gives 
us information should be perceived in order to be known 
Sabda in fact becomes unnecessary when the object can be 
perceived by the hearer of the Sabda The information of an 
object bearing some particular name, when it is similar to 
some particular object, may be regarded a Sabda knowledge 
(knowledge produced by verbal testimony), but that alone is 
rot sufficient to produce the knowledge called upomUt by the 
Naiyayikas It further stands in need of the object being 
perceived 

UPAMANA AS DIFFERENT FROM ‘ANALOGY’ 

Students who *tudy both the Indian and Western Logic 
'-■'•ween 
tern 
saent 


Inductive Logi 
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like this: S is like P; P has got a characteristic x; therefore, 
S also must have x as its characteristic, although it is not 
already known to us. That is, we expect certain qualities to 
he present in some objects simply because those qualities are 
found to be present in other objects which resemble the former 
in many other aspects. Evidently, this kind of thinking is 
quite diSerent from wliat has been called Vpamana in Indian 
Logic. 



CHAPTER X 


SABDA (VERBAL TESTIMONY) 

DEFINITION OF SABDA. 

Sabda aa a Pramana is defined in Tarkasangraha as “A 
sentence spoken by a trustworthy person (Apia)” A trust 
worthy or reliable person is * one who i» in the habit of 
speaking the truth (jathartha vakia) It is evidently a. very 
comprehensive definition of Sabda and includes not only the 
Scripture which is regarded as the Word oi God, but also the 
statements made by worldly persons who know the truth and 
communicate it correctly The Vedas are considered as aulho 
ntatire because they are regarded by the Natyayika s to be 
the words of God (liwara) who is omniscient and reliable m 
the highest degree In the same way the statements of any 
worldly person (lauluk a Sabda) will be authoritative whew 
it is certain that the per«on is a trustworthy one 

SABDA NOT A PRAMANA ACCORDING TO SOME 
THINKERS 

Sabda is not admitted to be an independent means of 
knowledge by the Vaisesikas the Jamas and the Buddhists 
Dignaga the great Buddhist logician, points out that Testt 
mony (Sabda) cannot he regarded as a separate source of 
knowledge, simply because our knowledge of the reliability 
of the person is derived either from our perception of the 
fact stated fay him or from an inference of his reliability 
based upon our observation that his other statements hav« 
proved true. 
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THE VEDAS ALONE AS SABDA ACCORDING TO 
SOME. 

The Siimkhya, Yoga, Mimimsa and Vedanta schools of 
thought agree with the Nyaya in regarding Verbal Testimony 
as an independent source of valid knowledge, but they all 
differ from the Nyaya as to the denotation of Sabda By 
Sabda they mean the Vedas and whatever else is based upon 
and does not contradict them And the Vedas are authorita- 
tive, not because they are words of a trustworthy Divine per- 
son, but because they are not known to have been created by 
any person (apauruseya) and are eternal The words of the 
Vedas have come into manifestation or have been revealed 
•nly, but have not been created by any person, human or 
divine. However reliable a person may be, his statements 
cannot be regarded by these schools of thought as a Sabda 
(Word) 

SABDA ACCORDING TO THE NAIYAYIKAS. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, think that the Vedas, 
being composed of words and sentences, must have an author. 
That author is God The validity and reliability of the state- 
ments and injunctions of the Vedas is inferred from the 
reliability of God God is credible in the highest degree. 
Bui that does not preclude men from being reliable with 
regard to what valid knowledge they may have and may 
convey to others. We often rely on the statements of others 
wbom we regard as upta (trustworthy) m cases where direct 
perception or inference is not possible We get the valid 
knowledge as to whether a nver is fordable or not from the 
person who knows it and who has no motive for telling us 
a he. The Naiyayikas therefore, admit two kinds of Sabda 
(Verbal Testimony), one Vatdiha of Scriptural and the olhet 
Lauhika or worldly. 
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SABDA, VAkYA, PADA AM) SAKTI 
The tem Sabda as it must be evident from the above, 
does not mean as m the popular speech, a word Here it is 
e«ed in a technical «en«e Sabda as a pramana means a state 
ment ft alya) of a reliable person (apta) A statement or 
sentence (mkya) is composed of intelligible words (padih) 
Wor<b (paduh) are linguistic symbols capable (ia/ta) of 
denoting objects or relations existing in the world This 
capability (sahti) of words to denote things has its origin, 
according to the Naijayihas, in the command of God ( lluara 
sankela) at the tune of creation of the world that such and 
such words shall mean such and such things 

This theory of the origin of language is called prescien 
tific by modern scholars It has very few supporters now 
when people know that the meaning of words has been chang 
mg from time to time, and that there is no common and un 
changing language of the entire humanity or creation It 
finds little support from the modem scientific «tudy of the 
problem, 

THE VRTTI OF WORDS 

The later logicians distinguish between two kinds of 
trill or relation between a word and the thing referred to by 
jt, name]), signification (sankeia or obhulha) and implication 
(laksanu) 

Signification (direct meaning of words) is of two kinds, 
viz , the permanent and the occasional The permanent sig 
tufication is called ia id (capabditj ) It is that which was 
willed b) God “Let *uch and such things be understood by 
such and such words ” The occasional signification ( part 
thJsjJ depends upon the will of man — “Let such and such 
things be understood by such and such words ** There has 
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been a great deal of discussion as to whether the sakti of 
words refers to individual objects or tO'the classes only. If it 
refers to the former (the individuals), language should hare 
as many words as the individual objects in the universe? 
which is not the case, if, on the other hand, it reiers only to 
the classes, nothing can be said about the individuals. 
Gangesa, the author of TatlvaehiiUamani, holds that the fakti 
of words refers to individuals coming under a class and 
possessing the' form of the class 

When a word refers to a thing which is not directly sig- 
nified by the word but which is related to the thing directly 
signified, the vrtti is called lakiana (implication). When, 
for example, a man says that X is the pillar of the state, he 
does not refer to what is directly meant by the word “pillar”, 
but to something el«e related to pillar, namely, support The 
stock example of Indian logicians is "a village of cowherds 
on the Ganges”, where, “on the Canges” does not really mean 
on the Ganges, but means ‘on the bank of the Ganges’. 

CONDITIONS OF INTELLIGIBILITY OF A VAKYA 
Any combination of words ( poda-santi/haj will not by 
itself convey a meaning, although every word in it may singly 
mean or imply objects. In OTder that a collection of words 
mi) become an intelligible vakja (sentence), it has to fulfil 
three conditions, namely, ekankfa, yogyo/J, and sannulhi. 

1 AkJnkfS (Expectancy) The Words making up a 
sentence should be such that when one of them is heard and 
has aroused in the mind of the bearer a desire to know some- 
thing more about the thing denoted by it, the other words, 
or all the words together, should be able to satisfy the desire. 
A want of this condition would make the whole combination 
of words unintelligible. A collection of words like “cow. 
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horse, ghost, God, action, love, went” would mean nothing 
In other words, a collection of words, in order to be intelligi 
hie, must be such as contains a subject— about whom some- 
thing is said, and a predicate — that which is said about the 
subject 

2 Yogyala (Compatibility) — The words forming s 
sentence mu«t be compatible with or appropriate to each 
other, or rather, we may 'ay, the things signified by them 
must be mutually compatible The sentence is a whole must 
give us a meaning which is consistent with reality Such 
words are to be avoided from being put in the same sentence, 
as denote things that cannot actually exist in the relation 
meant by the 'entence. For example, it is absurd to say, 
‘lie sprinkles mountains on the rooF’ or ‘lie quenches his 
thirst with fire The words and their relations expressed in 
these sentences are not intelligible Fire can never quench 
thir*t, nor can mountains be sprinkled, as long as the nature 
of things is what it is These sentences are unintelligible in 
spite of the fir«t condition (akJnku — the formal correctness) 
being fulfilled 

3 Sanmdhi or Asafii (Contiguity) The words of a 
statement mu*t be contiguous (near) to each other That is, 
they must be pronounced immediately one after the other 
They should not he separated by a long interval of time bet 
ween them A sentence like 4 Bring me water” will 
have no meaning if the word * bring” is uttered in the morn 
log, “wafer” in the evening and “me” in the noon In tko 
the ca*e of written sentences the continguity required is that 
of space, that is, the words of a sentence should not be sept 
rated by a long distance. 

Of these conditions, the first fakJnJJi) appears to be a 
subjective condition, that w, referring to the state of the mind 
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©{ the hearer, the second (yogyata) an objective one, that is 
referring to the nature of things, and the third (sannidhi) 
verbal, that is, referring to the words themselves. 

4 Some logicians have added a fourth condition also, 
namely, Tdlparyajndna , — knowledge of the intention of the 
speaker in the situation — which, they think, is essential for 
understanding the meaning of a sentence. Without a know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, one often fads to make 
out what a sentence means For example, “Bring the paper’’ 
would have various meanings according to the different con* 
texts, and the servant will be at a loss to understand what is 
wanted, unless he knows the intention of the master. “’Bring 
saindhaia” is the stock example of Indian logic in thig con- 
nection. The word taindhava means a horse as well a* salt- 
Whether a man wants salt or a horse cannot be known unless 
some insight into bis intention is possessed by the heaTer. 
This nnc raw _kw»w r* vJy Xmm she ■sitaaiino nr rnnlexi 

It should not be forgotten that the above mentioned con- 
ditions contribute only to the intelligibility of a sentence. 
They do not make it authoritative It becomes authoritative 
only when spoken by a trustworthy person. 

THE SABDA JfJANA. 

The statement made b) a trustworthy person is called 
Sabda, and the knowledge produced in the mind of the bearer 
is called the Sabda jaana. Sabda is the indispensable cau°e 
of the Sabda jndna (knowledge through verbal testimony). 



CHAPTER XI 


AYATHARTHaNUBHAVA (NON VALID 
KNOWLEDGE) 

So far we have been dealing with the nature and 
varieties of valid knowledge (yaiharlhanubhava ) and the 
means of arriving at it Let us now consider the varieties of 
non valid knowledge (a yatharlhanubhava) also Non valid 
knowledge, as we have already seen, consists in all those forms 
of experience (other than memory) which give us such attn 
hutes or characteristics of things as they do not actually possess 

KINDS OF NON VALID KNOWLEDGE 

The division of non valid knowledge (ayalharthanubhaia) , 
given by Annambhatta in his Tarkasangraha, into three heads, 
viz (1) Sansoya (Doubt), (2) Vi paryaya (Illusion) and (3) 
Torla (Arguing on False Supposition), shows that the term 
ayaikarlhanubkata is used in a very wide «ense, so as to 
embrace not only wrong knowledge (a prama proper), but 
also Doubt (saniaya ) — that stage of knowledge when we 
have not yet arrived at any certainty about either false or cor 
rect attributes of things and Tarka (Reductio ad absurdum ), 
jn which we deliberately assume certain fal s e premises in 
order to show their absurdity through what follows from their 
acceptance Some Naiyayikas included dreams also m tfj e 
category of non valid knowledge 

The nature of the three varieties of non valid knowledge 
mentioned above is the following accordmg to Tarf.asan 
g raha — 
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1.— SANSAYA. 

SanJaya (Doubt) is the consciousness of two or mote 
contrary attributes in one and the same object, without any 
certainty of either. It lacks certainty, because there is a 
feeling that the two attributes are irreconcilable (vuvddka) 
with each other and that only one of them can be predicated 
of the object, and not both. But which should be predicated 
is not yet decided. For example, the doubt that the yonder 
thing is a post or a man, when nothing definite can be said 
about it. 

fn fact saniaya should not be classed as a kind of 
aprama, if the latter is to be translated as wrong experience, 
for it is in fact no definite experience jet, but only a midway 
stage in the course of an experience, which may. when cer- 
tain, turn into either prama or aprama The reason why a 
state of doubt is classed under ayathdrthanubbaia seems that 
here the term ayatharthjnubhava is taken not in the sense of j 
invalid it now /edge (ayathSrth&mubhma), fcuf in the sense cl 
all cognition that is not valid knowledge ( a-ya r ha rthdnub haval. 
According to the division by dichotomy all knowledge will be 
either t alid knowledge or non valid knowledge Doubt lit not 
the former, hence, il must come under the category of the 
latter But one may question whether doubt is knowledge at 
all, unless all mental cognitive states are regarded as know- 
ledge 

2— VIPARY AYA 

Viparyaya — Error or Illusion — is a form of experience 
in which we know with certainty a particular object as pos- 
'*es«ing attributes which it does not really possess. It i* the 
knowledge of an object as quite diSerent from what it actu- 
ally is. A doubt turns into an error when a wrong alterna- 
tive in predication is selected in preference to a right one. 
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The object is then regarded as what it is not in reality 
(anyaihakhyaii) An essential condition of the error or ilia 
*ion is that it is not deliberately adhered to It is due to un 
known causes — some defects m the subjective or objective 
conditions of knowledge — which obstruct the production of 
right experience For instance, the perception of a snake 
where there is only a piece of a rope 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF ILLUSION 
Hie occurrence of illusion has been conceived differently 
by different schools of thought Illusion is a fact of experi 
cnee nobody questions it But what exactly happens when 
we have an ilfu«ion is a point of dispute Whence do the 
attributes directly apprehended in the object come when we 
•re having an illusion’ 

ASATKHYATIVADA 

According to the Astulhyah (appearance of that which 
is absolutely unreal) view of the Madhyarmka school of Bud 
dhism the objective contents of an illusion are absolutely 
unreal They do not at all exi't in the object preceived as 
such There is for example no snake in existence in a piece 
of rope when the illusion of perceiving a snake in place of 
the piece of rope occurs It is non-exi«tent (aiat), but it is 
experienced as existent. So far they are right But why 
we should experience a non existent object as existent they do 
not explain They would only say that it is the general cha 
racter of all our knowledge that we perceive what does not 
exist 

aTMAKHYATIVaDA 

The Yogachara (Idealists) school of Buddhism goes a 
little further into the problem and holds the Atmahhyid doc 
trine According to this doctrine the contents of an illusion 



do not exist in reality or objective world. They are only 
ideas (kalpana) of the self ( alman ) or mind. There is no 
snake in world outside the mind It is an idea of the mind 
appearing as projected in the objective world The doctrine 
is satisfactory so far as it goes; and there is an element of 
truth in it. But it does not explain at all why should an idea 
of the mind he projected out, ot why it should be ceased to 
be regarded as an idea merely. In an illusion the false attri- 
butes predicated of the object perceived are regarded as the 
real characteristics present m it Moreover, according to the 
Buddhist Idealists even our correct preceptions are also ideal 
in character, le, they are also projections of mind So the 
pioblem of distinguishing between the real and the unreal 
characteristics of objects remains unsolved. According to 
them, the rope is as much an ideal construction (kalpana) as 
the snake How to say then that the one is real and the 
other unreal 9 Their criterion that that which works success- 
fully is real is not satisfactory, for even the dream hallucina- 
tions work successfully in their own sphere 

SATKHYATIVADA 

As opposed to these two views, we have the Satkhyiti 
doctrine of Ramanujacharya, which is ultra realistic in its 
nature According to Ramanujacharya there is nothing ideal 
(kalpanika) in illusion Whatever we perceive, whether in 
a valid perception or in an illusion, is objectively real ( sat ) 

It is something given or presented lo the senses and not merely 
imagined or created by the mind out of nothing The func- 
tion of knowledge is not to create, but to reveal If we hap- 
pen to see silver where others see only nacre, it is because 
of the actual existence of the elements of silver, in however 
small quantity they may be, in the object which has got the 
elements of nacre in preponderance On account of some 
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defect in our perceiving mechanism or m the environment, or 
due to our karmas, we do not perceive the elements of nacre 
but perceive the elements of silver only Similarity is partial 
identity And illusions are due to the latter Some attributes 
of a snake are present in the piece of rope where an illusion 
of a snake occurs Even the dream objects are not unreal 
according to Ramannj acbarya. They are real, although tem 
poranly created for the suffering or enjoyment of the mdivi 
dual who dreams 

There seems to be some truth in this view also, but not 
much Every illusion has got some has 1 * m reality There 
V, no doubt, partial identity in all cases of similarity But 
no man of common sense will ever hold that the object of 
illusion, as such and in its entirety, is existent in the objective 
world in the environment in which it is perceived There is 
so little of snake ness in a piece of rope, and so little of silver 
ness in a piece of nacre, that it really looks absurd to hold 
that the snake and the silver percened as such are actually 
existent in the real world then and there 

ANNYATHAkHYATIVADA 
The Naijayikas, who are also realists, therefore, hold a 
view called Annyothakhyati or Vipantakhyali (appearance of 
a thing as another or otherwise than it is) According to this 
doctrine, we perceive, in an illusion, those attributes which 
are not present actually in the object we are trying to perceive, 
but which are actually present elsewhere The realistic posi 
bon of Nyaya compels it to say that all that is perceived must 
be presented to the sen«es and must be real or existent m the 
objective w orld But they do not go to the extreme of Rama- 
nuja in holding that all that is percened 13 present here and 
now They say that the attributes perceived in an illusion 
9 
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«ie real, and though not present here and now, they are exis- 
tent elsewhere and at other time. 

So far the view may be right, but the difficulty in this 
theory of illusion is: How does one perceive with his senses 
operative here and now the attributes present elsewhere and 
at other times? There is hardly any satisfactory reply other 
than an ahsnrd one, that the sense-organs at such times func- 
tion supcrnormallj, and thus come into contact with the 
attributes existing elsewhere, no matter what the distance in 
lime or space may be between the object attempted to be per- 
ceived and the object actually perceived. Nothing can be 
more absurd than thi*, when it can be very easily held that 
much of what we perceive in an illusion is 'eppbed by the 
mind from its store of past impressions of objects perceived 
before. 

AKHYATIVADA. 

More reasonable than all the preceding views, therefore, 
seems to be the ALhyalitjda (doctrine of non-di crimination) 
of the Samldiva and the Mimamsa schools. According to tins 
new, every illusion is due to non-discnminalion or non-differ- 
entiation between two pieces of knowledge; or between know- 
ledge got through two sources. Sometimes the confu'ion takes 
place between the actual partial sense-perception and the me- 
mory-images aroused by the perception; at other times it 
takes place between two sense-perception*. In the case of the 
illusion of a snake, for example, the actual illusory experience, 
“This is a snake”, is composed of two pieces of knowledge, 
aamely, “This is”, which is actual sense-perception, and “a 
snake” which is a memory -image The senses, on account 
of some defect either in them or in the environment, come 
into contact with only the bare existence of the object pins 
th**c aspects of the object (rope) which are common to it and 
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snake Man is not however satisfied with indeterminateness, 
doubt and vagueness Hence the mind supplies a definite predi 
cation in the form ol an image We at once speak out, “This 
is a snake”, forgetting that much of "a snake” is the con 
tribution of the mind and not the report of the senses. The 
report of the senses is therefore blended with the ideas of the 
mind, and no distinction or discrimination is made between 
what is given by the «en=es and what is contributed by the 
mind. Hence an illusion In an illusion of a white crystal 
appearing as red when a red ro«e-flower is in its vicinity, we 
have a non discrimination or non di tinction between two 
perceptions namely, the perception of the white crystal and 
the perception of a flower There is a blending and confo 
sion of the two pieces of perceptual knowledge This view 
agrees more than any of the previous ones with the view of 
modem psychology on illusion 

ANIRVACHANIYAKHYaTIVaDA 
The Vedantists of Shankaras school, however, do not 
agree with this view Their main objections are two Firstly, 
that at the same moment there cannot be two acts of cogm 
tion going on in the mind There is but one indivisible act of 
cognition at ore moment Secondly, that the attributes of the 
illusory objects are not in the mind as images, but are felt 
to be there in the objective world Had they been merely 
images in the mind, as the theory of okhyati presupposes, they 
could not have been sensed in space outside the mind of the 
perceiver, as it happens m all illusions The illusory snake is 
on objective reality perceiVed there in space according to the 
Advaita Vecbntins They are realists so far as they hold that 
the function o! knowledge is not to create its objects but to 
reveal them Sense-knowledge presupposes sensible objects 
We all feel, as long as the perception on the illusory snake lasts. 
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that the snake which we are perceiving £* there. We are actu- 
ally afraid of it, and feel nervous as we do before a snake. 
There is not the least difference in the nature of the real and 
the illusory snake, so far as the attributes revealed by our 
knowledge are concerned. This objectivity is not explained by 
the akhyati theory which holds that the snake is only a mental 
image confused with the “this"’ revealed through perception. 
The illusory snake, according to the Vedantists, is not a mere 
mental image. It is an external object, there in space and 
time. But it is a peculiar kind of object, which can neither 
be called real nor unreal {amrvachariiya) . The Real is that 
which persists and the unreal is that which never appears. 
The illusory snake is not real, because it vanishes. It is not 
unreal, because it is perceived or because it appears. It is, 
therefore, neither real nor unreal, but something indescribable 
( arurvachaniya ) in these terms. This view is called the 
amrvachamyakhyStivada. It lays as much emphasis on objec- 
tive •»—- n . - . I f 


porary appearance created then and there on account of the 
peculiar situation, just as in dreams temporary objects are 
created by the wish of the individual 

This view is criticised by the Naiyayikas on the ground 
that there is no indescribable object in the world. All objects 
are de»cribahte. According to them there is no temporarily 
created object like the snake in the real world when we 
have an illusion. What we can rightly say is that something 
is apprehended as otherwise than what it is. This is what 
the doctnne of annyothakhyati or viparitakhyati holds. But 
this does not explain how and why we apprehend a thing 
as otherwise than what it is. 
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be false. Thai is, it is false to say that there is no fire in 
the hilL So the conclusion of the original Inference is cor- 
rect That Is, there b fire on the hAL’ 

The rea'on why tarla is included under the head of 
con-valid knowledge seems to be, though quite far-fe’ched. 
that the assumed premise is false or that the assumed premise 
leads to a conclusion which does not represent things m 
thry »te rntodiotj iciprokjraka). 



CHAPTER XII 


ANEKANTAVADA AND SYADVADa 
RELATIVITY OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 

In dealing with the various views on the nature of the 
Effect (harya) we pointed out (on page 77) that each of the 
views is right from the point of view from which the author 
of the particular view approaches the problem In fact 
much of the intellectual animosity will come to an end, when 
it is fully realised that all of our opinions are expressions of 
our knowledge of objects from some particular point of view 
or about some particular aspect of them They may he true 
only from that point of view or with reference to that aspect 
alone from which or about which they have been formed 
’ Eiery object has innumerable aspects (anchinta), and 
elands in innumerable relations with other objects of the 
universe. In all our thinking we always confine to those 
aspects or relations of objects with which we are at that time 
concerned, or in which we axe interested We neglect and 
do not take nolice of the other countless aspects or relations 
in which we are not interested, or with which we are not 
concerned Very often, we remain ignorant of the fact that 
the object has other aspects or relations also than those with 
which we are concerned, and so identify it with those very 
aspects of which we are then aware It is a common ten 
dency And breause everybody is apt to do so, differences 
of opinion are bound to an*e In fact they do arise, as the 
interests and needs of different individuals, and so, their rela- 
tion wnh the objects are different It is so in practical Lfe 
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a« well as in religions, scientific and philosophical thinking. 
There will never be a time, talcing human nature to be as it 
is, when differences of opinion will cease 

However comprehensive our knowledge about any object 
may be it is always partial, simply because we have always 
to select some of the countless aspects and relations of the 
objects of our knowledge. As William James, a great psy- 
chologist of modem times, has pointed out, the mind “is 
always interested more in one part of its object than in 
another, and welcomes and rejects, or chooses, all the while 
it thinks We actually ignore most oi the things before us 
. . What are our very senses themselves but organs ‘of selec- 
tion 9 . . Attention, on the other hand, out of all the sensa- 
tions yielded, picks out certain ones as worthy of its notice 
and suppresses all the rest . The mind selects again. It 
chooses certain of the sensations to represent the thing most 
truly, and considers the rest as its appearances, modified by 
the conditions oi the moment . Reasoning is but another 
form of the selective activity of the mind The mind, in 
short, works on the data it receives very much as a sculptor 
works on his block of stone The world we feel and live 
in will be that which our ancestors and we, by slowly cumu- 
lative strokes of choice, have extricated out of this (the 
objectively given) like sculptors, by simply rejecting certain 
portions of the given stuff. Other sculptors, other statues 
from the same stone 1 Other minds, other worlds from the 
same monotonous and inexpressive chaos! My world is hut 
one in a million alike embedded, alike real to those who may 
abstract them". ( Principles of Psychology, Vol 1, p. 234 f). 
In Yogavasutha, Vasistha has told Rama that “One docs not 
know anything other than of what alone one is conscious 
oneself’ (III. 55 61) 
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This fact is illustrated by the popular parable of the 
six blind men who went to see an elephant After each 
having touched a particular part of the elephant, these blind 
men returned home and began to tell one another as to what 
the elephant was like The first blind man who had touched 
only the belly of the elephant said, ‘ The elephant is very like 
a wall The «ccond one, who had felt only the tusk, dis 
puted the assertion of the first and said, “The elephant is 
very like a spear” The third, who had touched the trunk, 
said, The elephant is very like a snake” The fourth, who 
had touched the knee only, said, “The elephant is very like 
a tree’ The fifth who had only caught the ear, said, “The 
elephant is very like a fan” And the sixth, who had seized 
the swinging tail o! the elephant, questioned them all, and 
said, ‘ The elephant is very like a rope ” 

“And so these men of lodostan 
Deputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong. 

Though each was partly in the nght 
And all were in the wrong” 

A11 of us are like these blind men in the sphere of know- 
ledge All our knowledge is limited and relative We quar 
rrl because we do not realise this fact Indian philosophers, 
particularly the Jamas, were aware of this nature of know 
ledge. They have laid much emphasis on the doctrine of 
* Stand points” 

T11E DOCTRINE OF STANDPOINTS (NAY A VADA) 

As wc have already pointed out, there are infinite num- 
ber of aspects and relations of objects {aneKaniatada) Tor 
the purpo«e of treatment we have to classify them under 
some prominent heads 
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According to lie great Buddhist philosopher, Nagarjuna, 
there are two main aspects of Reality, namely, the Absolute 
(Paramartha) and the Relative (Samvrili), i e. the Reality a3 
it is in Itself and the forms in which it appears to us — “Reality 
and Appearance”, as the English thinker, Bradley, also calls 
them The former is the same for all times and in all places. 
The latter is the name for all those other aspects in which the 
Essence of things appears to different individuals and in differ- 
ent times and places 

Sankaracharya, the great exponent of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, makes a three fold division of all the aspects of objects, 
namely, (I) the Paramarthika (the Absolute) or the One, 
L'rchanging, and Eternal Essence of all things, (2) the Vyiia- 
kJnko (the Practical) or the usual aspects of things revealed 
to all of us, and f3j the Pratibhasika (the illusory) or the 
form in which the objects of our common world appear some- 
times to some individuals Take an example of a pillar stand- 
ing in a solitary place We can look at it from three stand- 
points, according to the aspect of the pillar we have m view, 
namely, the essence , the name and form in which it is known 
to most of us, and the name and form in which it appears to 
one who i» under the sway of an illusion In the first aspect 
th« object is the same Substance (whatever it may be called 
by different thinkers) of which other objects are also made 
(Matter, according to some, Spint according to others); 
in the second aspect, it is a pillar; and in the third aspect it 
may he the ghost of a recently dead man. 

The Jams philosophers have pointed out seven chief 
points of view {nay a) or asjiects (antas) under which we 
know objects A statement made from one point of view 
(naya) should not be confused with the statement made from 
another point of view Every statement is true from its own 
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standpoint In a comprehensive knowledge about any objects 
all points of view must be represented That is, we should 
know the object m order to know it fully from all the 
points of view Unfortunately we rarely do so The seven 
points of view empba-ised by the Jaina logicians are — 

1 The A atgcna naja i the «tardpomt in which the 
generic and the particular characteristics of objects arc not 
abstracted from each other We look at things as concrete 
wholes without cresting a dinrion between their general and 
individual aspects It is a standpoint in which the distinction 
has not yet amen. In fact to abstract the two aspects from 
each of them and to think of them apart or to identify the 
objec* m!h either of them is to commit a fallacy called the 
hmgamMiasa by Jaina logicians For example when we 
perceive a cow ne never question whether we are perceiving 
the genus cow or the individual cow To think that 
the genus cow w separable from the particular cow u a fallacy 
according to the Jaina? Many pbilo ophers commit this kind 
of false abstraction. But to lay too ranch and exclusive em 
phasis upon thi« point of view is also to commit the fallacy 
o* naigamahl a a 

2. Sangraha naja is the point of view of the common 
aspects of objects Often we have to confine ourselves in 
thought to the common or generic nature of things neg 
lectiug their psrtvular or individual characteristics or difieT 
ences For example we often <ay man is mortal, gold is 
veDow and heavy metal, iron is hard, etc When we talk like 
this we have no thongit of particular cbaractenst raj of the 
different men, of the various forms m which gold and iron 
are found. But to regard the common or generic aspect as 
the only aspect of things and to disregard the particular is 
agam to commit a fallacy called, Sangrahabha a 
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3, The Vyavahdra naya is the standpoint of the specific or 
the individual characteristics of objects, neglecting their gene- 
ric or common aspects It is called vyavahara naya because 
in our practical life this is the most predominating standpoint 
Our likes and dislikes are always for the particulars and not 
for the genus. E g,, we always choose particular men or 
women as our friends Our choice of obj’ects is always deter- 
mined by their particular shape, colour, size^ smell and form 
etc But to he so much obsessed by the particular as to forget 
that it has much in common with other objects of the same 
cla’s is to commit the fallacy called t'j avaharubhasa 

4 The Rijus&ira naya is the standpoint of the present 
moment. It is the view of objects as they are at the present 
moment, not canng as to what they have been in the past or 
what they may be in the future Often it is necessary to take 
this *tandpoint. For example, a judge does not care to know 
what the murderer was in the past or what he might be in 
the future, m case he is let off, in awarding the punishment 
He punishes him as a murderer. But to confine oneself to this 
point of view in all affairs of life and with regard to all things 
would be committing the fallacy called Rijusutrabkasa All 
things have their past, present and future They change in 
lime So to regard any object only sucli as it is in the present 
moment would be absurd If a child regards his mother as 
a very cruel person because ehe is now beating him, he com- 
mits the fallacy. 

5. Sabda naya is the literal point of view. It is the 
standpoint of Grammar and confines itself to the gender, num- 
ber and tense, etc. exclusively, neglecting the meaning of the 
words From the point of view of the correctness of language 
it is very necessary to confine oneself to its idiomatic use. 
For example, in the Sanskrit language there axe words having 
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masculine and neuter gender but meaning a wife, Dara mas 
cubne), halaira (neuter) and point (feminine), all mean 
v,if e English language also has got innumerable idiomatic 
expresnons which mean differently from what the words com 
posing them would signify E g ‘Man of war’ means a war- 
ship In the same way, in Sanskrit ‘deianam pnyo’ (literally 
meaning beloved of gods) means a fool But to lay too much 
emphasis on the linguistic aspects of the terms, neglecting their 
real and prevalent meaning is to commit the fallacy of Sabda 
bhasa 

6 Samabhirudha naya is the standpoint of the etymo 
logist who always tries to use the terms in their etymological 
sense It is often necessary to understand the real meaning 
of terms by referring to their etymological derivation Eg 
the term man or manusya comes from the root 'man’ meaning 
‘to think-’ Hence man is the creature who is capable of think 
mg But to he obsessed by this point of view and always to 
insist on this aspect of words, neglecting their prevalent mean 
ing is to commit the fallacy of Samabhuudhabhasa 

7 Evambhuta naya is the point of view of the actual 
function that any object performs. From this standpoint every 
thing is defined in terms of what it actually does A potter 
is one who makes pots, a carpenter is one who makes wooden 
furniture and a Brahmana is only one who knows Brahma, 
To define and understand objects in terms of their functions 
and utility is certainly a very important thing, for every 
object has some peculiar function m the economy of nature 
But to exclusively confine oneself to this point of view is again 
to commit a fallacy, called Evambhutabhasa by the Jamas 
In the world of v yavahara (practical life) things and per 
sons retain their names even when they do not perform the 
function on account of which the names were originally given 
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A potter continues to be called a potter even when he has 
ccn«cd to make pots. Hardly a few Drahmanas know Drahma. 
Even a cruel man may be called ‘Daydnidhi (meaning, trea- 
sure of mere) ) and quite an illiterate man may be called 
‘Vacha*pati’ (meaning learned). 

As we ha\e already painted out, the najas (standpoints) 
are not only seven. They are infinite in number. The seven 
pointed out by the Jama logicians are the most prominent. In 
fact things arc known as different at different places, in differ- 
ent tunes, io different situations, to different 
persons in their different moods and attitudes. Our 
knowledge of every object “is confined to the limits of the 
sense-organs, the time, opportunity, and inclination for de- 
tailed scrutiny, habits of inference, the purpose of mind, the 
store of knowledge about it, etc.” (Seashore). This 13 a truth 
•o plain that we hardly realise it. If we realise it well, we 
shall cease lo be dogmatic, to be fanatic, to be prejudiced, and 
to be quarrelsome For, a necessary corollary from this self- 
evident truth will be that all our judgments are relatively, and 
ro, partially true From this it follows that about the same 
thing other judgments, quite different from and even opposed 
to our judgment may be made. Ours is only one of the in- 
numerable ones that are actually being made What is cold 
tinder certain circumstances and to some is not cold to another. 
What is beautiful to one is not beautiful or is even positively 
ugly to others. What is a valuable manuscript to a scholar is 
not at all so to a groceT. What is poison to one is a restorer 
of life to another WTiai is white to an average man is yellow 
to the jaundiced. The doctnne that gives satisfaction to one 
is regarded as absurd and repulsive by another What is 
distant to one is near to another with a binocle. Such instances 
can be multiplied by millions 
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dcscnbable as hot or cold, for it is neither hot nor cold to 
some person. 

5. “Syat asli avaktavyam ” < syadastyaiaktavyam) — It 

may be so and al’o may be indescribable’’. E g., this water 
may be cold to some body; neither cold nor hot to another 
body, i.e , indescribable either as cold or as hot. 

6 “Syat nasti avaktavyam” (syannastyavaktavyam ) — 
“It may not be so and may also be indescribable”. E g. this 
water may not be hot to some body and neither hot uor cold 
to another body. 

7. “Syat ajti tiasti avaktavyam ( Syadasltnaslyavakta- 
vyam )—“ It may be so, may not be so and also may be indes- 
cribable". E g. this water is hot to some, not hot to another, 
neither hot nor cold to still another; or all to the same person 
at different times. 
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—example of, 77 
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— purvavat, 84 
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— svSrtha, 7, 17, 78 
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Amaya-sahachara, 55 
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ApramJna Vakya, 12, 23 
Arguing in a circle, 109, 
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Arguing on False Suppo- 
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Argumenturn. ad ignoran - 
tium, 108, 110 
Aristotelian Syllogism, 81, 
84 

ArtkSntara, 108, 110 
Arthapatti, 40, 49 
Asadharana kJrana, 52, 64 
Asjdharana savyabht- 
c h3ra, 101 

Asamaoayi kJrana, 4, 10, 
62, 63 
Asat, 56 

As&t-ktfrj/atwda, 56 
Asat-khySti-vada, 127 
Asat-praUpaklatvam, 98 
Astddha, lietu, 21, 104 
—kinds of, 10, 21, 104 
AsiddhavySpti, 112 
Anddhi, 97, 104, 105 
Aendhi, 41 
Avayava, 55, 79, 107 
— number of, 81 
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Avtjnatarlha, 108, 110 
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—kinds of, 13, 25, 125 
Ayath3rtha stnnti, 13, 24, 
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—definition of 3, 14, 35, 36 
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Equivocation, 108, 110 
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— kinds of, 25, 36 
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— self-contradictmg, 102 
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— meaning of, 100 
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Hysteron proteron, 109 
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Ignoratio Elenchi, 82, 108, 
Illusion, 125, 126 
— theories of, 127 
Implication, 121, 122 
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Indestructibility of mat- 
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•Indeterminate percep- 
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Indispensability, 53 
Inductive Methods of 
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Inference, 28, 76, 78 
— demonstrative, 79, 80 
—five members of, 29, 79 
— for another, 29, 79 
— for oneself, 29, 78 
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-Charwakas on, 85f 
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is conjoined, 27, 72 
Inherence in the inherent 
with that which is con- 
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— definition of, 4, 15, 52, 
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KevaUnvayt method, 91, 
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Kevalavyatireki anumSna, 
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Kevalavyatireki hnga, 9, 
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Kevalavyatireki method, 
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— value of, 94 
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— kinds of, 25, 36 
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—paratah prdmdnya of, 37f 
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65, 68, 69, 71, 72, 80, 85, 
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Naya, 138 
Nayavada, 137 
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Nvmttta karana, 4, 15, 63 

Nirutkalpaka -pratyakia, 
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Non-inherent cause, 26, 
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Nyayahodhim 
Nyaya suXras, 108, 114 
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Pada 12,22,121 
Podasamjtha, 12, 22, 122 
Paksa, 9, 21, 28, 76, 77, 78 
Pakwbhasa, 107, 110, 112 
Pakiadharmata, 7, 17, 76 
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Paksadharmatvam. 97, 
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Pakiata, 112 

Panchavayavah, 8, 18, 79. 
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Par«marsa, 7, 17, 28, 76 
77, 112 

Paramartha, 138 
Pararmrthika, 138 
Pararthinumana, 8, 18. 
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Paratah pramanya, 37 
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Pannama, 58 
Pannonavada, 56, 57, 59 
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ParokSa, 43 
Perception, 27, 45, 71 
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— determinate, 27 
— indeterminate, 27, 69 
•—lands of, 69, 71, 72, 73 
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Perceptual knowledge, 27, 
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-kinds of, 27, 69, 71f 
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• — causes of, 66 
Prarruma 43 
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schools of thought, 44f 
— definition of, 43 
— number of, 44 
— nature of each, 45 
Pramata, 43 
Prameya, 43 
PruUbluisika, 138 
Pratijno, 8, 18, 80, 81 

Prati]iumtara, 108 , 110 
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— mdnasa, 71 
— niTvikalpaka, 5 , 16 , 69 
— nitya, 71 s 

—rasana, 71 
— sSmdnyalakiana, 7l 
—savikalpaka, 5, 16, 70 
—sp£n\SK<£, 71 
— frautnya, 71 
— Yogaja, 71 
—PratySsatti, 72 * 

— sdmdnyalakJana, ? 1 , 87 
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Purdnas, students of, 45 
Purvavat-anumdna, 84 
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Quantitative identity of 
cause & effect, 60 
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Ramanujacharya, 128 
Reason, 29 
■ — absurd, 32, 106 
— contradictory, 31, 102 
— counterbalanced, 3l, 

102 

— discrepant, 31, 100 
— fallacious, 100 
—inconclusive, 104 
■ — self-contradicting, 102 
—unproved, 32, 104 
Redttctio ad absu>dum 
133 

Reduction of fallacies t 0 
Hetvdbhdsas, 111 
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and the Qualified, 28, 75 
Relativity of Knowledge, 
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Remembrance, 34, 36 
— definition of, 25, 36 
— kinds of, 34, 39 
Rijasutrabhasa, 110, 111 
140 

Rijusutra naya, 140 
S 

Sabda, 11, 22, 48, 119, 121 
— according to Mimamsa- 
kas, 120 

— according to Nyaya, 
121 

—kinds of, 12, 23, 121 
— lankika, 12, 23, 119, 121 
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mana, 119 

— Vaidika 13, 23, 120, 121 
Sabddbhdsa, 110, 111, 141 
Sabda naya, 140 
Sakti, 12, 22, 121, 121 
Sankaracharya, 131, 138 
Sdbda ]nana, 13, 23, 124 
Sesavat anumdna, 84 
Sniti, 42 
Sunya, 58 
Sunyavdda, 58 
S 

Samabhirudhdbhdsa, 110, 
111, 141 

Samabhtn/c/Jia naya, 141 
Samavdya, 5, 15, 59, 62, 
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SamauJya (sanmkarsa), 

6, 16, 74 

Samavdyi kdrana, 4, 15, 
60, 61, 63 
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Samaueta samauaya. 6, 17, 

75 

Sambkava, 51 
Samvriti, 138 
Sangraftablwsa, 109, 111, 
139 

Sangraha naya, 139 
Sanketa, 12, 22, 121 
Sanmkana, 6, 16 
— six kinds of, 72 
Sannidhr, 12, 23, 123 
Saniaya, 13, 23, 125, 126 
Sanyoga, 5, 16, 61, 72 
Sanyoga, (sannikarsa), 6, 
16, 72 

Sanyukta-samavaya, 6, 16 
72 

Sanyukta-samnueta-sama- 
vaya, 6, 16, 72 
SapakSa druumta, 96 
SapakJe sattvam, 97 
Saptabhongi naya, 72 
Satharya-Vada, 57, 58 
SatkbyatiOada, 128 
Satpratipakfa hetu, 9 20 
103, 100, 106 
Satpratipakfnta, 98 
Satnlcalpaka pratyak/a, 5, 
16, 69 

Saoyabhtclutra, asadka- 
rana, 10, 20, 101 
SauyabJttcft5ra befit, 9, 20 
100 

— kinds of, 9, 20, 101 
Savyabhiehara, annpason- 
fwn 10, 20, 102 
SavyabbicJuira, sodfurana, 
9 20,101 103 
Sidbaka, 76 
Sidhana, 76 


Stidharan a savyabhichara, 

9, 20, 101, 103 
Sadharmya drdstanta 
bfwsa, 108 

Sadhya, 76 
Sadhyamrcle/a, 79 
Sanumya Chhala, 108, 110 
Saminyalakaiana prafyas- - 

attt, 87 

S«manyatodr//a, 84 
Sankhya view, 40, 44, 57, 
59, 64, 114, 120, 130 
SapdkJa, 96 
Schools of Indian 
Thought, 1 
Seashore, 142 
Sensation, 69 
; Sentence, 33, 34, 122 
— conditions of intelligi- 
bility of, 12, 22, 33, 122 
Shifting the Ground, 108, 
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Siddhasen Diwakara, 107 
Sign, 29, 96 
— kinds of, 29 
— positive-negative, 29 
— purely negative, 29 
—purely positive, 29 
Signification, 121 
Similar instances, 30, 96 
Smnft, 3, 15, 36 
— kmds of, 13, 24 39 
—ayathtrtha, 13, 24 39 
— yathortha, 13. 24, 39 
Sources of knowledge, 
39, 40 

Standpoints, 137, 138 
—doctrine of, 138 
Stout 69, 70 
Subject, 30 
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SuartLznumJna, 7, 17, 76 
Svariipasiddha, 10, 21, 105 
Svatah prdmJnya, 37 
Syadasti, 143 
Syjdastt-iwsti, 143 
Syadastyavaktavyam, 144 
Syadavaktavyam, 143 
Sy3dv3da, 135, 143, 144 
Syjdastin3styavaktavyam, 
144 

SyJnnJsti, 143 
Syjnna3tyavdktavyam, 

144 

SyJt, 143-144 
Syllogism and anurtwna. 
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TJntnfca, 45 

Tarka, 13, 24, 125, 133, 
134 

TarkabhJsa, 64 
Tarkasangraha, 2, 35, 43. 
52, 54, 76, 78, 92, 98, 
105, 106, 107, 111, 112, 
125, 128 
— author of, 2 
—date of, 2 

— English translation of, 
25f 

— Hindi Translation of, 14f 
—Text of, 3f 
Tatparya-j/SJna, 124 
TattrncfuntJmani, 122 
Tattvadipika, 2, 67 
Testimony, 119, 120 
Tradition, 50 
Transformation, 57 
—theory of, 59 
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Udiharana, 8, 18, 79, 80 
Undue Emphasis, falla- 
cies D of, 109, 110 
Uniformity of nature, 60 
Unproved Reason, 32 
— kinds of, 32 
Upachara chhala, 108, 110 
UpjdJna karana, 64 
Upamana , 11, 22, 47, 114 
— as an independent 
pramana, 116 
— according to Murunsa- 
kas, 116 

— according to Nyiya, 
114, 116 

— defended as a pramJna, 
117 

—defined as a pramJna, 
11, 22, 104 
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47, 117 

— examples of, 11, 22, 115 
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— not an inference, 117 
— not a pratyakla, 11G 
— not a Sabda, 117 
Upamtti, 11, 22, 114 
— causes of, 11, 22, 114 
— Mi m3 nsaka-v i e w of, 116 
Upanaya, 8, 18, 79, 80 
Vpjdht, 10, 21, 85. 106, 95, 
96 
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Vaidhannya drviJfitJ- 
bhisa, 108 

Voidika ijkya, 12, 23, 121 
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Vaiiesilca, 35, 36, 40, 44, 
48, 64, 114, 119 
Validity of Knowledge, 36 
Vak-chkala, 108, 110 
Vakya, 12, 23, 121 
— apramaaa, 12, 23 
— conditions of intelligi- 
bility, 122 

—kinds of, 13, 26, 121 
Vedantists, 37, 41, 48, 49, 
50, 55, 56, 60, 64, 81, 
114, 131 

Vedas as £abda, 49, 120, 
121 

Verbal knowledge, 34 
Verbal testimony, 120 
— Dignaga on, 119 
Vipaksa, 9, 21, 96 
VipakJa dristSnta, 96 
Vipakfadvyavntti, 97 
Visesana-viSesya-bhava, 6, 
17, 75 

ViptmfakhyJti, 129, 123 
Vip aryaya, 13, 24, 125, 126 
ViniddHo hetu, 102, 103, 
104 

Vivarta, 59, 60 
Vivartavada, 56, 58 
Vrtti of words, 121 
VyabJiicFtara, 97 
Vyatirefca, 55, 90, 91 
Vy at trek a dnsianta, 91 


Vyatireka sahachara, 55 
' Vyavaharabbasa , 109, 111 
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Vyavahara naya, 140 
Vyapaka, 76, 77, 94 
Vyapti, 7, 8, 17, 38, 76, 312 
— conditional, 105 
— methods of establishing, 
89f 

— sopjdhika, 106 
Vyapti-Vakya, 80 
Vyapya, 76, 94 
Vy-ipya tvasiddha, 10, 21, 
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Vyavahanka, 138 
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Word, 33, 48 
Words, 121 
— vrtti of, 121 
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— kinds of, 3, 14, 39 
Yathartha smrti, 13 24, 39 
Yathartha vakta, 11, 119 
Yoga, 16, 44, 114 
Yogaja pratyafaa, 72 
Yogavasistha, 136 
Yog y at^J2,_23, 122 





